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The War Office and Admiralty Competition 
Designs. 


ee Ta HE more careful and 





detailed examination 
of the nine designs 
now exhibiting at 
No. 18, Spring-gar- 
dens, which we have 
had time to make 
since last week, only 
confirms our first 
impression, and that 
of the profession 
generally, that the results can _ scarcely 
be deemed satisfactory so far as architec- 
tural design is concerned ; and if the state- 
ment be true, as announced in the T%mes of 
July 31st, that the elevations and sections of 
Messrs. Leeming & Leeming’s design were all 
drawn by one of the brothers (and they certainly 
seem to be all by the same hand), the reason 
isnot far to seek. It would be quite impos- 
sible to expect that in the short period given 
(eleven weeks) for the working out of the 
second set of drawings, there would be time 
for both study of design and draughtsmanship. 
Of the latter we have only to speak in the 
highest terms of praise : both in the first set of 
sketch designs and in the final development 
the draughtsmanship is as fine and delicate as 
we have ever seen; but there is a woeful 
absence of any attempt to study the relative 
proportions of the various details of the 
elevations, the result being, as we have 
already observed, that as many as three or 
four different scales are to be found in the 
same drawing. Taking Messrs. Leeming & 
Leeming’s detail, for instance, the same design 
for the balustrade is employed for the area 
railing, for under the windows of the several 


floors, and as a crowning feature to the build- 
ing 
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(which they say they had intentionally left 
out) the want of scale of the several parts 
might have been observed. We would recom- 
mend them, as young men, to study carefully 
Sir Charles Barry’s works, and notably the 
Treasury Buildings, in which they will find 
the same relative proportions between the 
mouldings of the windows and the principal 
order. We consider also that they will find in 
that building the utmost projection it is safe to 
give toa columnar order rising through two 
floors, and also to the rusticated piers sup- 
porting it. The projections which they have 
given, both on the Whitehall and St. James’s 
Park fronts, would not only seriously inter- 
fere with the light admitted to the windows 
between, but would mar the breadth of their 
elevation and create a want of repose. Look- 
ing now to the plans of the nine competitors 
generally, they seem to reproduce, more or less 
exactly, toa larger scale, those first sent in, and 
we are anxious, therefore, to ascertain the 
principle on which the selection was made. It 
is evident, on looking at some of them, that 
architectural design was not much considered, 
and this may account for the fact that of the 
128 who sent in (many of whom were well 
known for their skill in architectural composi- 
tion), so few known names figured among the 
fortunate nine. We understand that at first 
six only were chosen, but it having been 
suggested that a sort of promise was made to 
nominate ten, three others were added to the 
list. It was quite impossible, however, to find 
a tenth, which proves that, either prior to the 
drawings for the first competition being sent in, 
or on a consideration of them afterwards, some 
distinct principle of plan was adopted for 
selection, entirely different from that which 
has hitherto obtained in Government buildings, 
and notably so from the plan published in 











siderably to the cubical contents of the building 


and has necessitated the introduction of a sup- 
plemental plan (as in Messrs. Verity & Hunt’s 
design), or a mezzanine or extra floor (as in 
Messrs. Webb & Bell’s design), to provide for 
the required accommodation ; but, except in. 
less important departments of some of the 
designs, this scheme of plan has provided for 
direct light and ventilation of the corridors. 
It has also enabled most of the competitors to 
arrange for those private corridors which were 
deemed desirable in some of the departments 
(notably that of the First Lord of the Admiralty), 
though no doubt this was provided for in some 
of the unsuccessful designs. 

In order to explain more clearly the working 
of such a principle in the setting-out of the 
plan and to compare it with the single corridor 
system as employed in the Foreign Office, we 
note that the depth of the blocks .of the north 
and south fronts in this latter building averages 
about 70 ft., being about 30 ft. for offices on 
each side of the corridor, including walls and 
projections, and 10 ft. to 12 ft. for the corridor. 
With the double corridor system a court from 
20 ft. to 30 ft. wide must be added, and a 
second corridor, making the total depth about 
105 ft. Now, applying tlis system in its 
integrity and taking Messrs. Verity & Hunt’s 
plan as the simplest solution of the problem, 
it will be seen that it dispenses with all 
secondary courts, and provides for one large 
central court and a number of corridor courts. 
One double corridor block runs across the 
Whitehall front, and three others from the 
south, west, and north fronts, leaving a narrow 
slip at the end of the cul-de-sac in Spring- 
gardens (which Messrs. Verity & Hunt have 
utilised as their exit gateway with a corridor 
over on the ‘rst floor). This scheme rendered 
it necessary to decentralise the entrance gate- 


g, and there are as many as four different! illustration of an article by Mr. Shaw, y ‘rom Whitehall, which is treated as a 
scales to them, and that not proportionately to! Lefevre, which appeared in ‘the Nine-| subordinate feature, the central feature con- 


their relative heights, for the area balustrade is 
larger than those in the floors above, the top- 
host one being double the size of any. Again, 
the subordinate orders of the windows repro- 
duce on a very small scale all the features of 
the larger order which rises through the first 
and second floors, even to the curved “ Queen 
Anne” frieze ; a feature, by the way, quite out of 
Place on a large scale, in serious Classic architec- 
ture. These are some of the defects which strike 
Us at first in our examination of the drawings ; 
to others we may have to refer later on. They 
are all capable of reconsideration before the 
detail drawings for execution are worked out : 
_ Wwe are of opinion that if Messrs. Leeming 

Leeming had indicated the stone joints 











teenth Century of November, 1882. The 
block-plan there distinctly shows on_the west 
and north fronts, and in the central blocks 
at right angles to one another, the principle 
of a central corridor, with rooms on each side; 
it being recognised that this scheme of plan 
concentrates the offices of one department to- 
gether, rendering intercommunication easier ; 
though it has the serious defect of making the 
corridor very dark, unless special means are 
taken to obviate this defect. Now, every one 
of the plans selected departs more or less from 
this principle, by the adoption of a double 
corridor with courts between to light the corridor 
direct ; and this, it seems to us, has guided the 
judges in their decision. It has added con- 





taining a foot entrance only to the War 
Office. 

Messrs. Leeming & Leeming adopt a similar 
principle, except that on the north side they 
carry their double-corridor block through from 
front to back (leaving what seems to us to be 
too narrow a central court, only 80 ft. wide by 
219 ft. long). On the remainder of the site 
(110 ft. deep) they project two double-corridor 
wings, leaving a 30-ft. space between ; their 
main carriage entrance (also decentralised in 
the Whitehall front) enters in the centre of 
the long court and takes its exit between the 
two wings. 

Messrs. Hall & Powell employ a similar 
principle, except that instead of two wings on. 
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the north side they enclose a secondary court, 
and they make their carriage exit into the 
oul-de-sac before spoken of. 

Messrs. Spalding & Auld adopt the double- 
‘corridor system round a court on the back of 
the site, and provide a second court on the 
block facing Whitehall, but with one corridor 
and offices on one side only of the same. They 
provide for two carriage entrances in White- 
hall, a third leading from the first court to the 
second court, and a fourth taking its exit into 
Spring-gardens,—an a which, on 
the ground-floor, has the disadvantage of in- 
terfering too much with the intercommunica- 
tion of the departments. 

Messrs. Glover & Salter adopt the double- 
vorridor block for the rear of the site in St. 
James’s Park, enclosing a large court, and 
pa three secondary courts on the White- 
1all side (the central one not inclosed on the 
Whitehall side); they provide four carriage 
entrances, one down the central secondary 
court into their main court, one out of the 
Aatter into the cul-de-sac, and two through the 
blocks of the north secondary court ; these 


-latter might have been dispensed with. 


Mr. Porter places a double corridor block 
round a large central court in the rear of the 


. site, and another at right angles to it running 


into Whitehall. On the left hand side of the 
Whitehall front he provides a secondary court 
with offices on one side of corridor only, and a 
central secondary court open to Whitehall, 
which is, perhaps, the best feature of the plan, 


‘through which he takes his carriage entrance 


into his great court, with an exit through the 
centre of the north front. 
Messrs. Stark & Lindsay adopt the double 


corridor block for the St. James’s Park front 


only, providing three secondary courts on the 
Whitehall side, and a wing to the great court 
through which carriages enter, the exit being 
into Spring-gardens. 

Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke (whose plan is in 
some respects the best submitted) provide a 
large central court, 113 ft. wide, and four sur- 
rounding courts. This plan is somewhat similar 
to that of Messrs. Ha!l & Powell, except that 
what we have described as corridor courts in 
the latter become secondary courts in con- 
sequence of their greater width. They provide 
two carriage-ways, one leading to the central 


- court and an exit thence into the cul-de-sac 


of Spring-gardens. 

Messrs. Aston Webb & In Bell’s plan 
we have reserved to the t, because it 
presents features totally different from 
any of the others. It is by far the most 
picturesque plan of the whole series, but the 
sacrifice they have made of the area of site in 
order to obtain their two courts, has necessi- 
tated an addition to the number of floors, so 
that their building towers above all the 


. others. Messrs. Webb & Bell commence their 
. design by setting back the main front of the 


building in Whitehall, retaining only two end 
wings. This is an excellent idea, and would, 


.-at all events, make the building to be seen 


fairly well from what is almost the narrowest 
At the back they provide 
w large court in the shape of a Maltese cross on 
plan ; in three of the angles of the blocks sur- 
rounding it they provide corridor courts covered 
with glass roofs,—in the fourth angle the cul-de- 
sac of Spring-gardens comes in. There is a 
carriage-way from Whitehall to the centre of 
the great court, and an exit on the right into 
Spring-gardens. It may also be noted here 
that they have suggested a scheme for laying 
out the vacant space in Spring-gardens in 
which they utilise the screen now existing in 
front of the Admiralty buildings. 

Looking generally at all the plans, we 
cannot help regretting that the uire- 
ments scheduled for the two offices left no 
margin whatever for courts and areas of 
proper size, and it is well known that a 
great number of intending competitors, many 
of them of eminence in the profession, relin- 
quished at an early stage what seemed to 
them to be the hopeless task of providing the 
accommodation required with ss regard to 
the lighting of the corridors and to the supply 
of courts of a proper size for light and air. 
This is painfully evident in the accepted design 





of Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, who, we may 
presume, have just succeeded in meeting all 
the requirements of the schedule. A court 
219 ft. long by 80 ft. broad is not a favourable 
proportion, and yet it has only left them a 
width of 25 ft. for the corridor court; this 
court on the Spring-gardens side is only 30 ft. 
wide, and will form a long dark hole. This is, 
however, not the most serious defect in the 
plan. The areas which were given for the 
rooms of the principal officers were all multi- 
ples of twenty, which seemed to suggest that 
20 ft. was considered to be as great a depth of 
room as would be desirable ; 300 ft., 320 ft., 
340 ft., 360 ft. superficial areas therefore gave 
15 ft., 16 ft., 17 ft., and 18 ft. as the width of 
the several rooms. Now, the average depth of 
the offices provided by Messrs. Leeming & 
Leeming is 25 ft., and in some cases the 
rooms are actually only 12 ft. wide, clear 
evidence that the competitors must have 
been at their wits’ ends to comply with the 
demands and yet provide rooms of natural 
proportions. The- general tendency of all 
public buildings is towards increased demand 
for space as the scheme becomes developed, 
and we recollect that in the India Office, wait- 
ing and interview rooms had to be utilised as 
office rooms,—other rooms devoted to pur- 
poses for which they were not originally in- 
tended, and open corridors enclosed in order to 
provide increased accommodation. It is much 
to be regretted, therefore, that at the first start 
an area so limited in space should have been 
decided on for requirements of so extensive 
a character. It has left little opportunity 
for a display of architectural effect ; and, what 
is more important, has resulted in the curtail- 
ing of the proper width of the office rooms, 
and in an insufficiency of light and air in the 
areas and courts. 

Having said thus much on the general 
scheme of the plans, we propose, before enter- 
ing into detail, to glance at the general cha- 
racter of the architectural elevations, comparing 
them with one another as regards the grouping 
of the various projecting blocks, the sky-line, 
the relative treatment of the several floors, and 
the fenestration. Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, 
in the St. James’s Park fronts, place square 
towers at the angles, which rise some 40 ft. above 
the crowning balustrade of the building, and are 
surmounted with circular towers and cupolas. 
The line of front between, on the west and 
south sides, is broken by two projecting blocks, 
about 45 ft. wide, each crowned with corner 
turrets rising above the balustrade, which they 
couple together by throwing an arch across ; 
exception has been taken to this feature, which, 
however, appears to us to be novel and pleasing. 
It unites the turrets with more elegance than if 
a solid wall had been carried up, and needs 
orly one thing, a group of sculpture to give 
a raison détre for the arch, which would then 
take the character of a large niche for its pro- 
tection. This would mask the sloping sides 
of the roof at the back, the effect of which is 
unpleasant. The intervening portions of wall 
are broken up by the Corinthian columns 
running through the first and second floors and 
their bases, to the extravagant projection of 
which we have already taken exception; if 
between the two projecting blocks three-quarter 
columns were introduced, and omitted alto- 
gether between the towers and the blocks, the 
design would gain in repose and breadth. The 
same omission might be made in that portion 
of the west elevation which runs in the same 
line as the Horse Guards front (except in the 
centre projecting block of the same), so that 
its character might be more assimilated to the 
simpler design of the Horse Guards. The 
corner tower adjoining the latter might be 
rusticated up to the level of the Corinthian 
outer cornice, and the stone work above, in- 
cluding the tower and octagonal turret, omitted, 
so as to lead down gradually to the level of the 
Horse Guards front. This, in fact, was sug- 
gested in the admirable article before referred 
to by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and apparently not 
issued in the instructions, or Messrs. Leeming 
& Leeming would have thought twice before 
they reduced the present Horse Guards to 
absolute insignificance by the design for a lofty 
tower close up to it on the Whitehall front. 


No perspective is shown of the Whitehall front 
which appears to us to be incoherent in design, 
It is not symmetrical, it is not grouped, and it 
contradicts the blocks of buildings which }jo 
behind it. In their treatment of the seyera] 
stories, Messrs. Leeming & Leeming seem to 
us to have adopted the only principle which 
gives architectural grandeur and support 
such as should be the characteristic of 4 
public building. The ground-floor, and 
such portion of the basement as appears 
above ground, are treated as a podium 
to carry the Corinthian order, which rises 
through the first and second floors, the 
third floor being treated as an attic to the 
same. One exception, however, we have to 
take to the actual working out of the ground- 
floor story. The rustication ought to have 
been continued between the piers or pedestals 
carrying the columns instead of the panelling 
round the windows, which is suggestive of 
plaster or wood construction ; it would further 
have the advantage of detaching less the piers 
or pedestals which now count as part of the 
Corinthian columns and interfere with their 
due proportion. The adoption of an order 
running through two floors has this one dis- 
advantage, that it increases the dimensions 
from centre to centre of window when only one 
window is provided, which is the usual and 
only pure Classic treatment. Messrs. Leeming 
& Leeming have felt this, and have introduced 
two circular-headed windows coupled together 
on the second floor, and a group of three 
windows (one large and two small) on the first 
floor, and by so doing have destroyed the 
otherwise pure Classic character of the design 
and reduced it to that of a warehouse type. 
Whether the requirements of light will here- 
after necessitate their adhering to this treat- 
ment we know not, but the architectural 
character of their design would gain immensely 
if single square-headed windows, with 5 ft. to 
5 ft. 6 in. opening, were employed instead. 
Messrs. Verity & Hunt, in their St. James’s 
Park fronts, have failed to group their eleva- 
tions satisfactorily, in our opinion, owing, first, 
to the enormous width of their projecting 
blocks, which on the side facing the Horse 
Guards Parade are larger than the inter- 
mediate wall-space; secondly, because they 
mask this wall-space by projecting columns; 
thirdly, by the introduction of a_ bow- 
window on the St. James’s Park front, 
which partially destroys the breadth of 
the wall-space ; and fourthly, because they 
have not attempted to break the sky-line of 
the roofs by towers or other features rising 
above the main balustrade. They may have 
thought that such features were useless, and 
served no immediate practical purpose ; but so 
are columns, and cornices, and window mould- 
ings, and to adopt the one and refuse to accept 
the other seems to us to be unnatural. In the 
Whitehall elevation, however, they do venture 
on acentral dome and two square turrets at 
the angles of the building rising above the 
roofs. They might be higher, but, either way, 
they are a positive advantage to the architec- 
tural effect. This elevation is in other respects 
superior to the St. James’s Park front, in that 
between the central and two side blocks with 
which they have broken up the front they omit 
the Doric order which, in their design, runs 
through the first and second stories. In their 
relative architectural treatment of the several 
stories Messrs. Verity & Hunt adopt the same 
principle as Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, V!2., 
a rusticated podium for ground-floor and base- 
ment, and an order (Doric) rising through first 
and second floors and an attic. Their windows 
are single ones, and square-headed, in whic 
respect their design is superior to that of the 
successful competitor. Their ground-floor 1 
rusticated throughout. In the Whitehall front 
the centre block is emphasised in the principa 
foot-passage entrance to the War Office. - 
the great court lies on the right of this the 
carriage-entrance is placed in the centre of 4 
wing, between the centre and right-hand block, 
There is, however, no similar feature to pair 
with it on the opposite side, and it 1s re 
tunate that they should have emphasised pe 
carriage-entrance in so marked a manner | 





figure sculpture, and on so large a scale ; 1 
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that respect they seem also to have vulgarised 
their archway exit into the cul-de-sac of Spring- 

rdens, as shown in the large perspective of 
the interior court. Otherwise, we consider the 
architectural treatment of this design to be 
purer and more Classic in character than that of 
Messrs. Leeming & Leeming. 

Messrs. Stark & Lindsay adopt to some 
extent the suggestion made by Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre before alluded to, viz., to keep the 
block of buildings on the south corner of the site 
lower, so as not to dwarf the Horse Guards, 
and, in addition to this, they round off the 
angle overlooking the same. The remaining 
length of front, about 270 ft., they break up 
by two wide projecting blocks, which rise 
above the roof. By thus shifting the main 
features of their elevation towards the north, 
they are enabled to place in the centre between 
the projecting blocks the carriage-way to their 
courtyard. In the St. James’s Park front 
they have lofty corner towers rising above 
the main roof, and crowned with features 
resembling those of the western towers of 
St, Paul’s Cathedral, and too large in scale. 
The centre portion of the remainder of the 
front is relieved again by a projecting block 
with corner towers, and crowned by lofty 
French roofs ; similar treatment is employed 
on the two other fronts. The lower stories, 
basement, and ground-floor are richly rusti- 
cated ; the first and second floor enriched 
with three-quarter detached columns, and 
the circular-headed windows between with 
archivolts carried on smaller columns or shafts, 
a treatment derived from the Pesaro Palace 
at Venice, and which was employed for the 
Army and Navy Club, in Pall Mall. The 
attic above is kept plain. This is the only 
elevation which, treating each story by itself, 
and not running the order through two floors, 
has, nevertheless, obtained a certain palatial 
effect, and we attribute it to the fact that the 
two stories (first and second floor) are equally 
enriched, so that they count in the mass as 
one. Their richness is emphasised by the 
rusticated ground-floor and the plain attic, 
and the completeness of the design is carried 
out by the elaborate leadwork of the lofty 
roofs, and the rich corbelled cornice. 

Messrs. Hall & Powell treat the left-hand 
block in Whitehall in a similar way to Messrs. 
Stark & Lindsay, that is, by keeping it one 
story lower. The centre portion of the 
270 ft. remaining they set back 25 ft., its 
width being equal to that of their central 
court. The projecting blocks, therefore, 
represent the double corridor blocks behind. 
They are relieved again by corner projections 
crowned with mansard roofs. The carriage 
entrance is placed in the centre of the front, 
set back, and a portion of this is emphasised 
bya pediment. The St. James’s Park front 
shows similar treatment. Considering the 
skill in the grouping of the projections which 
agrees in all cases with the actual buildings 
behind, one is surprised at what must be called 
the monotonous and commonplace effect of the 
whole building, which seems to us to be deficient 
in sunilarly good grouping in the stories. The 
ground-floor is rusticated, the first floor divided 
up by an order ; then it would seem that the 
tesources began to fail, and the two stories 
above are left quite plain and bare ; in fact, it 
would seem as if another architect had been 
np in to complete above the first floor. The 
oa also are all carried up the same 
Hikes f between the centre and side blocks 
- ~ t. James’s Park front the upper portion 
.* tic had been omitted a much better sky- 
oo a have been obtained. The figure- 
- pture is beautifully designed and drawn in 

is set of drawings. We should note that 
—s Hall & Powell place a low building next 
Mi orse Guards in the Parade Elevation. 
messts. Stark & Lindsay the contrary.* 
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anne irations for Meeting the Cholera” 
of th — subject of a lecture to the members 
sry © Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors, 
piam-street, Adelphi, on Monday next, by 
a resident, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B. 
—~ ‘0 be taken at seven o’clock. 





* To be continued. 





RAILWAY GOODS RATES. 


Perse HE Bill introduced by Mr. Chamber- 
NEARAW lain to amend the Railway Regula- 
tion Acts has brought this subject 

: into prominence, and much has been 
said and written about it. There is one phase 
of it, however, which has received but little 
attention, and that is the charges imposed 
upon small consignments. This is probably 
due more to the want of information as to how 
this class of traffic is dealt with than to any 
lack of appreciation of its importance. It is 
pretty generally known that the tonnage rates 
are not applicable to small consignments. In 
fact, a consignment must weigh 500 lb. or over 
orit is technically known as a “small,” and is 
subject to an additional charge beyond the 
amount arrived at by calculating at the rate 
per ton. For instance, while 5 cwt. of goods 
chargeable at 30s. per ton would be charged 
7s. 6d., the sum of 4s. 2d. would be demanded 
for 24 cwt. at the same rate. This is in accord- 
ance with a scale of charges agreed upon by 
all the English railway companies in 1877, and 
as the former scale of “smalls” only extended 
to 1 cwt., the change must have increased their 
receipts very appreciably. Many a railway 
account’‘contains scores of items ranging up to 
500 lb., upon all of which this additional 
charge is imposed. The weights are in groups, 
advancing upwards from 1 qr. by 14 lb. at a 
time, and the method will be best explained by 
the following extract from the scale :-— 















re spanner Above 40s.! Above 43s | Above 46s, 
Weight not | exceeding} 2nd not |4d.and not)8d. and not 
exceeding. 40s 5 | exceeding | exceeding | exceeding 
per ton, | 49%: 4d. | 46s. 8d. 8 
ewt. qr. Ib. a &. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
0 10 1 0 1 2 1 3 1 3 
0 114 1 3 1 6 1 6 1 6 
0 2 0 1 6 1 8 1 9 1 9 
3 214 7 9 8 5 9 0 9 7 
3.3 0 8 0 8 8 9 3 9 11 
3 314 8 3 8 ll 9 7 10 3 
4 0 0 8 6 9 2 9 10 10 6 

















In the smaller weights the additions are, of 
course, very considerable (as the product at the 
rate per ton would be far too small to allow of 
any profit), and the percentage added decreases 
as the weights advance, so that upon the 
higher weights shown in the extract it only 
amounts to some five to ten per cent. The 
remark just applied to the small weights as to 
the insufficiency of the tonnage-charge to yield 
any profit is alleged by the companies to be 
applicable to all weights up to 500 lb., though, 
of course, they will only bear additions decreas- 
ing pro ratio, as above explained. In the case 
already given, the extra charge is about ten 
per cent., which is a little below the average, 
and it is frequently much more than this on 
account of the grouping system by which goods 
are advanced both in weight and rate for 
charging purposes. Thus, a consignment 
weighing 2 cwt. 1 qr. 16 Ib. is treated as 
weighing 2 cwt. 2 qrs., and if rated at 29s. 2d. 
per ton would come under the 30s. per ton 
group. It would therefore be charged 4s. 2d., 
precisely the same as the example first quoted, 
but in this case the extra amount would be 8d., 
or nearly twenty per cent. on the actual pro- 
duct at 29s. 2d. per ton. The additional 
charge is still further increased if the goods are 
of several different descriptions, and come 
under more than one of the five classes into 
which general merchandise is divided. For 
example, a person may have a consignment 
weighing, in the aggregate, 5 or 6 cwt., but 
consisting of articles in different classes in the 
railway books. Each portion will be charged 
in accordance with the scale. The following 
extract from a railway bill will serve to illus- 
trate this :-— 

Rate. 

cewt. qr. lb. s. d. a 

2 0 18... 48 4 (asperscale) 6 2 
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These goods were all for one firm, would be 
carted all together at both the sending and 
receiving stations, yet it will be seen that there 
is an additional charge of 2s. 10d., or fully 
20 per cent. The regulation for charging 
goods of this mixed description allows of the 
aygregate weight of. the consignment being 


Amount, 





charged at the highest rate to which any of the 
articles belong, if such amount is less than if 
the charges were in accordance with the scale. 
Thus, if in the example just given, the charge 
on the aggregate weight (5 cwt. 0 qr. 14 lb.), 
at the highest rate (65s.), had been less than 
16s. 8d., the scale would not have been brought 
into requisition ; but at the same time the 
consigninent must have been subjected to a 
considerable ‘addition, through some of the 
articles being treated as belonging to a higher 
class than the one they really stood in. On 
the other hand, another regulation provides 
that when parcels and packages consigned as 
if to be delivered in one lot, are afterwards 
found to involve separate deliveries in portions 
weighing each 500 lb. or under, an additional 
charge is to be made for each such separate 
delivery. 

The foregoing scheme has been adopted by 
all the English railways, and also applies to- 
traffic passing between England and Ireland... 
Scotland still holds aloof and keeps to the old: 
system, only recognising three “smalls,” viz, - 
not exceeding 1 qr., 2 qrs., and 1 cwt. respeo- 
tively. It is not to be expected that the - 
system we have attempted to describe has been - 
acquiesced in by the public without protest, 
but no action that has been taken has effected 
any modification of the scheme. It is doubt- 
ful if the railway companies would consider 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s demand for revised 
classifications of rates affected them in this - 
respect. Some of them actually possess Parlia- 
mentary authority for charging what they 
please for weights not exceeding 500 Ib., and : 
the classification which the new Bill requires . 
them to submit refers more to the basis upon 
whick the rates per ton are fixed, the pro- 
portion claimed for various services performed,.. 
&c., than to any minor matters of this sort. If, 
as seems extremely probable, the Bill should 
fall to the ground through opposition and 
pressure of other business, it is to be hoped. 
that this question will not be overlooked in any 
future measure, for it may be regarded as cer- 
tain that the eompanies exceed the powers 
intended to be conferred upon them in this 
matter. In cases, for instance, where the 
aggregate weight of a consignment is over 
500 lb., it seems unfair to single out a portion 
to be subjected to the “scale.” It is quite 
possible under this rule to have portions-. 
of a consignment weighing quite a 
ton in the aggregate thus “ excessed,” 
and it is very improbable that Parliament 
would have ‘intentionally legalised such a 
practice. In fact, many of the Parliamentary. 
powers enjoyed by the railway companies were - 
conferred when the system was in its infancy, 
and do not meet the requirements, of the 
present time when it has grown out of all 
proportion to anything then anticipated or 
provided for. The companies have of late,— 
under pressure in some cases, and voluntarily 
in others,—made various concessions in favour 
of the public, but in this matter of “smalls,” 
they press very heavily upon several trades, . 
and as it is very necessary in these days to 
“look after the pence” it is a sore point with 
many. In fact, it was found to be absolutely. 
necessary in some cases to alter terms of 
delivery through the increased freight expenses, 
caused by the introduction of this scale, and it 
is very unlikely that the companies would los 
much by making some modification in the 
system, as an increase in traffic would probably 
follow such a step. 








NOTES. 


a|\N the course of a brief conversa~ 
tion in the House at the close of 
last week, in regard to the new 
proposals for dealing with West- 
minster Hall, the First Commissioner said, in 
answer to a question from Mr. Peddie, that no 
doubt two architectural journals had written 
against the scheme, but “he had observed that 
they were not unfrequently critical of such 
proposals.” Now, supposing that is so, will 
not some people think it a fair conclusion that, 
inasmuch as architectural journals at all events 
are likely to understand architecture better 
than other journals, the cause of such frequent 
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adverse criticism is that architectural matters 
are generally wrongly managed by the official 
authorities of Government? But, waiving that, 
certainly our own criticism was in no hostile 
spirit, but a fair consideration of both sides 
of the question. We opposed one part of 
the scheme, and supported another, on grounds 
of pure architectural criticism, which do not 
seem to be understood. We showed that the 
cloister would be inadequate for its proposed 
practical use, and would not have the effect 
shown in the views placed in the House of 
Commons ; and we protested, as we always 
have protested and aiways will, against the 
idea that architecture is a matter of archzxo- 
logical sentiment. Architecture, whenever it 
has been a living art, has been a practical one 
‘dealing with contemporary ae according 
to the necessities of the day ; and Barry, the 
architect of the Houses of Parliament, was the 
last great English architect who worked in 
this spirit. The proposed cloister is an archzo- 
logical toy, and we oppose the expenditure of 
money on it. The proposed raising of the 
towers is for purely architectural reasons, such 
as we hold to be sound, and we therefore 
support it. That is the philosophy of the 
matter. 





DARLIAMENTARY Committees seem bent 

en giving us shocks of surprise at present ; 
and shortly following the unexpected murder 
of the Lower Thames valley drainage scheme 
comes the announcement of the rejection of the 
Manchester Canal Bill, which its promoters 
had begun, not unreasonably, to regard as safe. 
Whatever the ultimate result may be, the 
Parliamentary history of the Bill demonstrates 
anew the unfitness of the present Parliamentary 
arrangements for the authorisation of public 
works. Bearing in mind the evidence given that 
it now costs more to convey raw and manu- 
factured cotton backwards and forwards be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester than it did 
before the construction of railways, the public 
interest demanded the action of an impartial 
and competent tribunal, which should not 
only be able to hear and weigh the evidence 
adduced on both sides, and to originate any 
inquiry of its own motion, but further to 
suggest and to sanction such modification 
of the original plan as might commend itself 
to the court, when fully informed. Instead of 
this, the promoters of this important measure 
have had to run the gauntlet before four 
several committees. In 1883, after an enor- 
mous expenditure of time and money, the 
Commons Committee, admitting the principle 
of the measure, so truncated it (not without 
considerable excuse) that the Lords Committee 
threw it over. In the present year, with 
hardly less effort and hardly less expenditure, 
the Bill was carried through the House of 
Lords, only to be thrown over at the last hour 
by the four members of the Select Committee 
of the Commons. That this further waste of 
time and of money is little short of a public 
scandal, will be very generally felt. It has 
been held by many persons conversant with the 
subject that the inauguration of the scheme as 
a bone of contention between Liverpool and 
Manchester was a mistake. The navigability 
of the Mersey is a national question. The 
first enemy of the Manchester manufacturer, 
as well as of the Liverpool merchant, is the 
bar of the Mersey ; and if Lancashire will 
resolve, in the first instance, to make the 
Mersey as accessible as the Thames, the com- 
mon action thus set up will not cease until 
Manchester possesses the cheapest mode cf 
communication with the sea. 





» Sve collection of antique casts at the South 
Kensington Museum, which has _ been 
arranged under the able direction of Mr. W. C. 
Perry, is now complete, and the private view 
took place on Thursday last. The room isa 
fine and well-lighted one, and the collection is 
@ very large and typical representation of 
sculpture of the archaic Greek, Greek, and 
Roman schools. The general arrangement is 
chronological, the archaic work commencing 
on the wall on the left of the spectator on 
entering, and continuing round till the Greco- 
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Roman school is reached on the opposite 
wall. The floor is occupied with a number of 
the larger works which require to be seen all 
round, and here, of course, the chronological 
grouping has necessarily given way to con- 
siderations of space and effective arrangement, 
which considerations have also partially inter- 
rupted the chronological arrangement round 
the walls. But the whole collection is admir- 
ably disposed for study ; and, with the aid of 
the very full and excellent annotated guide 
prepared by Mr. Perry, the educational value 
of the whole is as excellent as its general effect. 
We have the greatest pleasure in announcing 
the completion of the collection, which we 
shall consider more in detail on another 
occasion. 





‘oe most recent step in the Thames Commu- 

nications Question has been the resolu- 
tion.of the Common Council to build a low- 
level bridge with swing openings below London 
Bridge. We fear this will be found to bea 
mistake, as it has been found to be elsewhere. 
To have one swing bridge is not so unpractical, 
certainly, as the idea of the double or 
“duplex ” bridge, between the arms of which 
vessels were expected to stand quietly in a 
strong tide-way, like horses and carriages 

ulled up on a roadway, while one arm of the 

ridge was closed behind them and the other 


opened in front of them. But even the single- 


swing bridge, with piers in the stream, will 
probably be found to be a great obstacle in 
the way of shipping. It will either have to 
be open too long for convenience to the land 
traffic, or the opening must be left till the 
vessel is dangerously near. It is a great pity 
that specially-constructed ferry-boats are not 
tried first. It has been objected that they 
would equally be in the way of traffic up and 
down stream, but few people seem to be alive 
to the fact that when two objects are both free 
to move on the water the danger from the 
current is, at least, got rid of, as it acts on both 
of them equally, while the difficulty of avoiding 
collision is much greater when one object (the 
bridge) is fixed and the other moving with the 
current as well as with its own motion. But 
the fact is, scarcely any of the people who talk 
about the matter have any correct notion of the 
behaviour of ships on water. 


—_—— 





HE French archzeological schools at Rome 
and Athens do admirable work, not only 

by the issue of their “ Bulletin” containing the 
account of the most recent discoveries, but 
also by the publication, from time to time, of a 
treatise devoted to some special topic. The 
“ Bibliothéque” thus formed already numbers 
thirty-six volumes, on such diverse topics as 
“ Monuments relating to the Myth of Psyche,” 
“Christian Painting and Sculpture in the 
Kast,” “The Dialect of Cyprus,” &c. The 
volume to which we would call special atten- 
tion is a treatise by E. Pottier, on “ White 
Athenian Lekythoi with Funeral Representa- 
tions.” These white lekythoi are a class to 
themselves ; their authenticity is certain, their 
date almost equally so. On artistic grounds 
their importance is, therefore, for the history 
of art, very great. M. Pottier devotes the 
second part of his treatise to the consideration 
of questions «f technique ; he reserves the first 
part for the consideration of the religious and 
social meaning of the designs painted on them. 
These have reference to,—1, funeral ceremonies. 
M. Pottier collects nine vases, which depict 
the “exposition” of the dead man, five which 
show his “deposition” in the tomb. The 
intermediate ceremony of the funeral procession 
never appears. 2. An allegorica] scene from 
the descent into Hades, on seventeen vases ; 
the dead man is led to Charon’s boat by 
Hermes Psychopompos. 3. Offerings made at 
the tomb. This scene appears on no less than 
500 lekythoi, of which 102 are described for 
the first time by M. Pottier. The composition 
is always conceived after one and the same 
definite type: a stele in the centre with 
acanthus ornament, and decorated with ribands; 
this stele stands sometimes on steps, sometimes 
is simply raised on a mound. Women and, 
less frequently, men, approach in attitudes of 
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grief, but not in mourning garments - the 
bear offerings in their hands. Sometimes the 
dead man himself is seated below the stele 
sometimes a tiny winged figure (an eidolon\ 
flutters about the tomb. Four plates accom. 
pany the treatise, giving the most interestin 
specimen of each scene,—the exposition, the 
deposition, the passage to Hades, and the offer. 
ings at the tomb. 





ee 


— Committee of the House of Commons 

appointed to inquire into the question of 
the steps necessary to secure the enjoyment 
of the river as a place of recreation, and into 
the legislation affecting the use of the Thames, 


‘issued their report on the 4th. The main 


points of the report are clearly in favour of the 
public, and against the selfish eccentricities of 
“riparian owners.” The Committee recom. 
mend that the towing-path along the river. 
side be continuous, and be made a public path 
from end to end, and maintain that “the river 
is open from bank to bank wherever the 
Thames water runs.” The latter decision, if 
sustained, will put an end to the fencing up 
of backwaters. They propose that the Conser- 
vancy should have large powers to deal with 
all persons guilty of rough and disorderly con. 
duct, and that police supervision should be 
increased and systematised. 





ter state of the Thames seems likely to 
furnish matter for lively correspondence 
for some time to come. We may suggest that 
those who study such correspondence in the 
daily papers will do well to consider the rela- 
tive weight of impartial scientific evidence, as 
compared with the suggestions of those who 
are not scientific and who live on this or that 
site on the banks of the Thames. Scientific 
men, for instance, disapprove of any more locks 
on the Thames, for logical reasons which they 
have given, some of them in our columns. A 
gentleman who is not scientific, but who has a 
house at Twickenham, says the scientific men 
are all wrong, and there should be a weir at 
Richmond, which will keep the water deep and 
clear before his lawn. Which is most likely to 
understand the subject or to give an impartial 
judgment? For personal reasons we should be 
very glad to see a lock just below Putney, 
but it has not occurred to us on that account 
to recommend this course on public grounds. 





E record with great regret the sudden 
death, from apoplexy, on the 2nd of 
this month, of the eminent French architect, 
M. Paul Abadie, whose reception of the 
members of the Conference of French Archi- 
tects at his own great building, the Church 
of the Sacré Coeur, was mentioned in 
our columns very recently. M. Abadie was 
a member of the Institute of France, and 
Honorary and Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of British Architects. He was In- 
specteur-Général des Edifices diocésains, and 
an officer of the Legion of Honour. 





{ ion name of Mr. Charles Manby, who died 
on the 31st ult., has been closely associated 
with the advance made, during the present 
century, by the engineering profession Mm 
England. Born on February 4, 1804, he was 
apprenticed at an early age to a practical 
mechanic, and taught to earn his bread by 
daily toil. He was engaged as a youth on 0 

father’s contracts on the East and West India 
Docks, and was entrusted with the construc- 
tion of the first pair of marine engines wit 

oscillating cylinders, and with the building of 
the Aaron Manby, the first iron steamer that ever 
made a sea voyage ; steaming from London 
Paris in 1821. In 1839 he was appoint 

secretary to the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
The number of members at that time 1s not 
stated in the report for the year, but in 1894 
it was 252, comprising all grades. In 1858, 
when a timepiece and candelabra, anda cheque 
for 2,0001., were presented to Mr. Manby 12 
recognition of his services to the Institution, 
the number stood at 797, and the receipts h 

risen from 1,410J. in 1838, to 2,016/. in 1856. 
The testimonial] in question was presented yr 
the retirement of Mr. Manby from the post © 
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secretary, in which he was succeeded by Mr. 
James Forrest, who had been connected with 
the Institution since the year 1842, and who 
entered on the post of assistant secretary in 
June, 1856. In November, 1876, a second 
iece of plate, accompanied by a purse of 
4,0881., was presented to Mr. Manby by the 
President of the Institution, in recognition of 
the services he had rendered as honorary 
secretary. Mr. Forrest’s name first appears as 
“secretary ” in the Report of the Council for 
the session 1859-1860, but the name of Mr. 
Manby has been retained as “ honorary secre- 
tary” down to the last report. 





HE Home Secretary and the Lord Cham- 
T berlain have intimated to the Metropolitan 
Bourd of Works that in their opinion it would 
be advisable that the Board should introduce 
into their Various Powers Bill next Session a 
clause making it compulsory for places of 
amusement to have a certificate from the Board 
as to the security of the buildings for the 

ublic, before applications are made for licences. 
he effect of this clause would be to transfer 
the responsibility with regard to the safety of 
the public in places of amusement from the 
Lord Chamberlain and the magistrates to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. .Such an altera- 
tion in the law may be desirable, but it should 
certainly be accomplished in some more com- 
prehensive manner than by the introduction 
of a clause into an Omnibus Bill. The 
Metropolitan Board will probably have some- 
thing to say on the subject, and are not likely 
to accept the responsibility of answering for 
the construction of these buildings, and to 
leave the Lord Chamberlain his privileges and 
emoluments. 





HE trustees of the National Gallery appear 
to have become conscious of the ugliness of 
the shed they have caused to be erected in 
front of that building, and have sought to relieve 
the plainness of the structure by the exhibition 
of advertisements relating to iron buildings in 
a manner with which we have become familiar 
through the iron sheds erected at the Health 
Exhibition at South Kensington. This is a step 
in the right direction, and it is to be hoped that 
the trustees will see what a capital field the 
front of the National Gallery presents for the 
display of advertisements, and will utilise it 
accordingly. The proprietors of some of the 
soaps and cigarettes which are now widely 
advertised would no doubt gladly avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of bringing their 
wares more prominently before the public, if 
lt were offered them. 





WE have received a very prettily got-up 
circular, illustrated with various sketches, 
from the management of the Female School of 
Art, at 43, Queen-square, stating the impor- 
tance of enlarging the premises by new buildings 
in the rear, which would enable the Committee 
to provide adequately for branches of study for 
which there is at present not sufficient room. 
The school was founded in 1842 at Somerset 
House, has continued to grow in numbers and 
success ever since, and “has taken a high place 
among the institutions designed for enabling 
Women to earn their own livelihood.” It is on 
this latter ground especially that we desire’ to 
Say a word in its support. As we have before 
observed, we doubt the advisability, from an 
artistic point of view, of women setting up any 
Separate standard of their own in art ; and the 
female artists of real genius, in fact, mostly 
decline to occupy that position, and prefer to 
he judged along with men. But a school in 
Which the needs of women wishing to develope 

© Means of supporting themselves are 
specially considered, is a valuable institution, 
= should not be allowed to flag for want of 


unds, 
A to the proceedings that have recently been 
- en in regard to the celebrated spire at 

rantham, which was struck by lightning a 
ood ago. In putting up the new lightning 
; uctor (which is of Liége manufacture, all 
; one piece, and carried to a deep well dug 
°F it in the churchyard), the workmen re- 





CORRESPONDENT sends us a note as 





ported the stonework much damaged. Mr. J. 
Oldrid Scott was consulted in the matter, and 
after a study of the spire through a powerful 
telescope, decreed that the upper portion should 
be taken down and rebuilt. Apparently the 
ladders up the face of the spire were too much 
for the nerves of any but workmen, who ought 
to have more credit than they always get for 
the matter-of-fact way in which they quietly 
face considerable danger of this kind in the 
pursuit of their calling. The upper 16 ft. of 
the spire has accordingly been taken down, the 
stones numbered, and built up inside the 
church. The country-folk who came to the 
agricultural show, a week or two since, thought 
the spire had been drawn inside out, like 
a stocking. The men are now working at the 
repairs, sitting on boards slung from the cap 
of the scaffolding which has been erected over 
the apex. The prayers of the congregation for 
their safety are asked daily in the church far 
below them. The crockets of. the spire, our 
correspondent adds, are worked on a separate 
rib of stone buti-jointed in a chase up the 
angle of the spire, with no bond into the work : 
not a scientific way of doing it. There is 
living in Grantham an old woman who, when 
a girl-of eighteen, climbed to the top of the 
spire by the crockets, for no better reason than 
that a young man had promised to marry her 
if she would. She did an even more dangerous 
thing than she was aware of, considering the 
construction of the masonry, and unhappily 
without the desired result, as the prudent 
“young man” afterwards declined to marry 
any woman who was foolish enough to do such 
a thing,—a decision more creditable to his 
head than his heart. 





()°* esteemed contemporary, La Semaine de 
Constructeurs, to which we have occa- 
sionally been indebted for interesting facts in 
regard to building work across the Channel, 
fairly puzzled us in its last number of Aug. 2. 
Under the heading, “ Décor intérieur des 
Habitations,” is an article dealing mainly with 
the delights of that peculiarly English inven- 
tion, “le bowindow,” and an_ illustration 
labelled “une intérieure d’un bowindow-foyer, 
—architecte, M. Robert.” It struck us that 
we had “heard this learning before,” the 
illustration was not new to us; and, sure 
enough, on investigation, we discovered that 
the view was from an interior by Mr. Edis, 
published by us in the early part of 
the present year, and that “M. Robert” 
was the form in which the name of 
Mr. Robert W. Edis presented itself to 
the French mind. The absolute inability of 
our neighbours to get an English name right is 
really phenomenal. In this case half the name 
appears to have been accepted as equivalent 
to the whole; but then what did the French 
editor think that the words “ W. Edis” stood 
for? Did he confuse it with the “fecit” or 
“ delt.” which often stands after the draughts- 
man’s name? Let it not be supposed, how- 
ever, that our contemporary over the water 
borrowed from us without acknowledgment. 
On the contrary, there was due and compli- 
mentary reference to “le journal si répandu, 
le Builder, autrement dit ‘le Constructeur.’ ” 
The art of “ conveying” architectural drawings 
from other people without permission or 
acknowledgment, brought to such perfection 
in some quarters in London, does not seem to 
have been similarly developed in Paris. 








Improved Industrial Dwelling Company. 
From the half-yearly report of the Improved 
Industrial Dwellings Company, Limited, pre- 
sented to the meeting just held, it appears that 
the company now possesses thirty-four estates 
in various parts of the metropolis, on which 
4,314 dwellings have been erected, and are in 
occupation, and 656 are in course of erection, 
making a total of 4,970 tenements. When 
these are completed the number of persons 
residing in the Company’s dwellings will be 
about 25,000. The expenditure on capital 
account has reached 866,281/. The usual divi- 
dend of 5 percent. was declared for payment, 
after carrying 500/. to the reserve fund for 
equalisation of dividends, which now amount 
to 56,0001. 





THE BAKERIES AT THE HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 


Foop is the most important constituent of 
health, and bread, in temperate climates at 
least, is the chief element of food supply. For 
this reason, the bakeries have rightly had 
assigned to them important sites in the Health 
Exhibition. 

It seems almost an anachronism to speak of 
the introduction of bread into these Isles, yet 
there appears to be little doubt that the baker’s 
craft came to us by way of Greece and Rome 
from the East. In classic days the Athenian 
bread was celebrated for its high quality, and, 
indeed, Athens appears to have been the proto- 
type of the Vienna of the present day, inas- 
much as it was the metropolis of bakers. 

Wheat is of all cereals the best suited for 
bread-making, and of this grain there are over 
150 named varieties known to the scientific 
world. To the miller, however, these fine dis- 
tinctions possess no practical interest; but stilb 
the characteristics of different descriptions are 
of great importance. White and red wheats are 
the two broad distinctions. The former is a 
harderand smaller grain than the latter, and is 
said to afford a higher percentage of nutrient 
principles; thus, a soft white grain may only 
contain 8 to 10 per cent. of flesh-forming prin- 
ciples as compared to the 18 to 20 per cent. of 
albuminoids found in some of the hardest 
varieties. The balance of material in the softer 
descriptions is made up by stareh granules, 
which afford the chief force-producing element 
of bread food. The fibrin which forms the 
principal part of the albuminoids in wheat is 
more largely contained in the outer parts of the 
grain, and these are mostly separated from the- 
flour during the various processes of milling, as 
will be more fully explained when we come to 
speak of the distinctions between white and 
whole-meal bread. 

The particular adaptability of wheaten flour 
for bread-making lies in the property possessed 
by it of preventing the too ready escape of 
carbonic acid gas which is evolved in the pro- 
vess of fermentation. This action is owing to 
the great tenacity of the gluten of wheaten 
flour, which forms, when moistened, a close 
viscid mass. The carbonic acid gas is dried 
out in the process of baking, but before it 
escapes it forms innumerable small holes which 
render the bread light and digestible. Intimes 
of great scarcity, rye, barley, oats, beans, peas, 
and even acorns have been mixed with wheaten 
flour for making into bread; but a good 
‘“‘sponge”’ can never be obtained excepting 
from a flour almost wholly made from wheat. 

The principal exhibits at the Health Exhibi- 
tion give a fair idea of the internal economy of 
high-class bakeries, all the operations of making 
and baking bread being carried on in practical 
style, and indeed on a somewhat extensive 
scale. Each of the four principal establish-- 
ments is fitted with an oven differing in essen- 
tial features from those shown on the other 
stands, so that four distinct principles of 
baking are illustrated. The first exhibit 
that is met with on entering the east 
corridor is that of Mr. J. Marshall, of the 
Strand. The oven shown on this model 
establishment is one of great interest not only 
to bakers, but to the general public also, if only 
on account of the total abolition of smoke that 
undoubtedly attends its use. At the Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition Mr. Booer, the inventor,, 
exhibited the first oven of this class, wkich took 
a gold medal. That now shown differs from the 
original in many respects, and is the result of 
the experience gained in actual work. The new 
arrangement has been patented by Messrs. 
Gilson & Booer, of 180, Union-street, South- 
wark. The oven is similar in all respects to an 
ordinary baker’s oven, with one important 
exception. In place of the usual coal fire there 
are a number of gas jets, which heat the brick- 
work in the same way that the flame from the 
coal does. The gas, however, creates no smoke, 
air being mixed with it previous to ignition, as 
in the Bunsen burner, and perfect combustion 
is thus produced. The arrangement of burners. 
is such that the heat is distributed under the 
crown of the oven; the flame, starting from the 
front angle on the right, passes towards the 
rear,and then back to the remaining angle or 
register corner. The advantages claimed by the 
inventor for his system are numerous, and most 
of chem will be apparent from the description 
given. For instance, there can be manifestly 
no smoke, that most fruitful source of trouble 
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and anxiety to all bakers working in the 
ordinary way. It will also be evident that the 
space usually taken up by the storage of coal 
will be set free, probably to be occupied by 
anotheroven. The absence of the ash-pit is a 
greater advantage than at first sight might 
appear. In smaller and ill-regulated esta- 
blishments, which are far more numerous 
than could be desired, the ash-heap becomes a 
receptacle for refuse of all kinds, and frequently 
of matters of the most offensive description. 
When these are allowed to accumulate they 
give forth unpleasant odours, which are absorbed 
‘by the ferment or by the ‘‘ sponge,’’ which is a 
mixture of the ferment and flour. Althougb 
the condition of London bakehouses has greatly 
improved of late, much remains to be done in 
this direction; and, indeed, until a better class 
of journeymen can be trained, no possible 
amount of inspection will prevent.dirty habits 
from being practised, which have become 
ingrained by years of usage. Another point of 
advantage claimed by the advocates of this 
system, is the uniform temperature at which 
the oven can be brought at each operation. 
About 500° Fabr. is the best heat of oven for 
‘read-baking. If higher than this the oven 
will be “rash,”’ and if lower it will be “ slack.’ 
“With the ordinary coal fire it is necessary to 
heat the oven a good deal above the temperature 
- required for baking, as the process of “ scuffling” 
_or clearing away the soot and dirt cools the 
brickwork considerably. For this reason, even 
- Bupposing exactly the required heat to have 
» been obtained at first, it is a matter of guess- 
~ work how far the temperature will be lowered 
‘oy the scuffling. With gas the conditions are 
always the same, so long as the pressure in the 
mains and the quality of the gas remains con- 
stant; and it having once been ascertained how 
long it is necessary to keep the flame alight to 
get the required heat, it is easy to guard against 
undue ranges of temperature, and of course 
‘there is no scuffling. Probably the most 
‘promising feature in this invention is that it 
~van be applied to the ordinary baker’s oven 
at a comparatively small cost, and in the great 
majority of cases without interfering seriously 
with the ordinary routine of business. A short 
time ago Messrs. Gilson & Booer converted one 
- Of Messrs. Bertram & Roberts’ ordinary ovens 
at the Crystal Palace into a gas oven in the 
. Space of twenty hours. The oven shown on 
“Mr. Marshall’s stand will hold ten hushels, equal 
to 320 half-quartern loaves. In London there 
are about 6,000 ovens such as this, excepting, of 
.wourse, that they are worked with coal fire in 
place of gas. If all these were fitted on the 
principle we have described, it is estimated that 
they would burn 6,000,000 ft. of gas per day. 
The great advantage to the community that 
‘would arise through the freedom from smoke 
ewill be manifest. Although the Smoke Nuisance 
Act is occasionally put in force against bakers, 
its provisions are practically inoperative so far 
. as abolishing the evils attendant on the use of 
- coal in the ordinary baker’s oven is concerned. 
‘Wood is the best fuel that can be used for 
baking, as it produces little smoke, and the pro- 
- facts of combustion given off by it are not of 
an objectionable nature. In Continental cities 
wood is mainly used, but it is long since the 
‘London bakers gave up the cleaner and more 
‘wholesome fuel for coal. To Henry Sibthorpe 
belongs the credit, such as it is, of having intro- 
duced the reeking coal ovens of the London 
bakers. In 1635 he was granted a patent for 
“The arte & skill of erecting and makeing of 
_ ovens in such sorte as that the said bakers, 
bakeing cookes, and other persons, may heate 
the same ovens with sea coales digged out of 
the earth, and therewith may bake assoone & as 
fayre & for lesse charge than they nowe dooe 
with wood, and with much more safety.” 
:Bibthorpe appears, however, to have had con- 
siderable difficulty in pursuading the “ bakers 
-and bakeing cookes” to adopt his plan. The 
more extensive use of sea-coal as fuel appears, 
‘however, to have been engaging the attention 
-of the advanced spirits of that age, for the 
public records show that a large number of 
patents were granted about this time for different 
stoves and ovens in which coal was to be burned. 
Whether the reign of smoke, so far as bakeries 
are concerned, will be brought to an end after 
lasting for 250 years by such inventions as those 
of Mr. Booer and others we are about to de- 
scribe, remains to be seen. For the present by 
far the great majority of bakers use the ordi- 
nary smoky coal oven. Messrs. Marshall also 
use a patent gas-heated oven, exhibited in the 





same building by Messrs. Beynon & Cox, of 
Torquay. This oven is self-contained, requiring 
no brickwork setting. It is said to be remark- 
ably economical, and seems especially well 
adapted for hotels, asylums, and other large 
establishments. 

On Messrs. Marshall’s stand is shown a 
Melvin’s patent doughing machine. This is 
one amongst other classes of apparatus which 
have been introduced of late years, and is 
designed for the purpose of superseding the 
uneconomical and uncleanly manual processes 
of treating dough; processes which are yet, un- 
fortunately, the general practice in ordinary 
bakeries. The machine consists of a long 
wrought - iron trough mounted on dwarf- 
standards. Within this, and extending for the 
full length, is a series of mixing blades made of 
Siemens’ rolled steel and mounted on three hori- 
zontal steel shafts. These are actuated by 
suitable spur-gearing at eachend. The dispo- 
sition of the blades is made with a view to 
cutting, pressing together, and turning over the 
dough in the most effective manner. The 
blades are arranged so that they do not act 
simultaneously, and no unequal strains are, 
therefore, thrown on the gearing. The machine 
is emptied by tilting the trough, the movement 
of the blades discharging the dough. 

Adjoining this stand is the bakery of Messrs. 
W. Hill & Son, of Bishopsgate-street, who are 
perhaps best known to the public as the pur- 
veyors of whole-meal bread. This is a very 
different article to the brown bread of ordinary 
bakers, which is simply white bread with a 
certain quantity of pollard or bran mixed in 
with it. The meal obtained by milling wheat 
is divided into different products. The chief of 
these is flour which is made from the white 
inner part of the grain, and is the richest in 
heat-giving principles, as it contains nearly the 
whole of the starch. Next in the scale comes 
what are known in the trade as “ tailings,” 
which are composed of the inner coating imme- 
diately enclosing the starch cells. Outside this 
are Other layers or envelopes which, when 
ground and separated by sifting, form respec- 
tively “‘ middlings,” ‘‘sharps,’’ “ pollard,” and 
‘bran.’ Now, as the flour produced from the 
inner part of the grain consists chiefly of 
starch, a carbo-hydrate or heat-giving principle 
which may be converted into work done, so the 
products of the outer coatings contain the 
greater amount of nitrogenous substances that 
supply the flesh-forming principles required to 
build up the human body. In addition to this, 
certain mineral substances, necessary for the 
formation of the bone structures of our frame, 
are contained in the three exterior envelopes. 
Premature decay of teeth is a trouble that 
appears to be of constantly increasing serious- 
ness, and the theory has been advanced that 
this is due to the almost universal use of white 
bread. If we were to depend on chemical 
analysis alone there is no doubt that whole 
meal affords a more valuable food product than 
can be obtained from fine white flour. But the 
physiolegist has to go further than the chemist, 
and he tells us that a large proportion of the 
flesh-forming substances in the whole meal 
passes through the system unassimilated. On 
this account the use of whole meal has been a 
good deal objected to by many authorities on 
these subjects. The reason that a great part 
of the nutritive principles in whole - meal 
bread is excreted, is that the rough par- 
ticles of the outer coatings so stimulate 
the intestines that the food does not remain 
sufficiently long for complete absorption of all 
the nourishing principles to be effected. 
Although it is undesirable that any large 
amount of food should be taken into the 
stomach which would not become assimilated, 
yet the loss of a part of the nourishing con- 
stituents of the grain, in the case in point, may 
be well submitted to if a gain is made in other 
directions. Stimulation of the intestines is 
exactly the action which is so much required by 
an increasing class in the present day, in which 
sedentary occupations are constantly multiplied 
as the use of machinery displaces the need of 
manual labour. In addition to this a system of 
artificial locomotion has become so ramified that 
the natural walking exercise taken by an 
ordinary citizen is too often insufficient for the 
purposes of health. On the stand occupied by 
Messrs. Hill & Son several machines used in 
baking are exhibited. The most noticeable of 
these are Pfleiderer’s mixing and kneading 
machines, of which several examples are shown 





both at work and unattached. This machine 








consists of a mixing-trough mounted on a gyit. 
able framing, in which a pair of bladeg are 
caused to rotate by gearing. These blades are 
made of such a shape that the paths of rotation 
can bisect each other, although the blades traye] 
at different speeds. A very ingenious arrange. 
ment is applied for reversing the motionof the 
blades. <A couple of loose pulleys are placed on 
the main driving shaft, one having an open and 
the other a crossed belt, so that they run in 
opposite directions. By means of a hand wheel 
and sleeve attachment, a friction-clutch placed 
between the two pulleys will engage either one 
or the other, and so cause the blades to turn in 
either direction as may be required; or the 
clutch can be kept central, in which case neither 
pulley is engaged. The trough can be emptied 
by power if required. A leading screw stands 
vertically at the back of the machine, and 
engages in a sleeve attached to the lower part 
of the trough. In this way the latter can be 
turned over on the trunnions upon which it ig 
supported, the action of the blades helping to 
discharge the dough. It is said that with thig 
machine bread dough can be thoroughly mixed, 
kneaded, and discharged in 40 to 50 seconds, 
Another clever machine shown on this stand is 
an improved dough-dividing apparatus, which 
will produce fifty rolls or buns from one mags 
by a single operation. The dough is placed on 
a circular steel table, and a cap or hollowed 
lid is pressed Overit. The table is divided in 
such a way that it allows of a number of steel 
partitions to rise up from below, which will 
divide the space between the table und the lid 
into fifty exactly equal parts. The partitions 
are sharpened at their upper edges, and act as 
knives dividing up any substance that may be 
contained in the machine. Messrs. Hill & Son 
use Mason’s patent hot-air ovens, of which they 
have two on their stand, one a _ two-decker 
oven, and the other a single with travelling 
bottom, which can be withdrawn bodily, running 
out on wheels on a framing with rails provided 
for the purpose. In this way the whole batch 
can be set or withdrawn at once. On this 
stand is shown a 3 ft. grist mill by Messrs. 
Hughes & Sons, of Great Dover-street. It is 
especially designed for provincial or foreign 
use in parts where corn may be grown, but 
transport is difficult. A small crane is attached 
for lifting the stones, and pulleys are fitted so 
that the ordinary portable engine may be used 
as a motor. 

Messrs. T. Watt & Sons of 6, Giedhow- 
terrace, S.W., occupy the next stand, and are 
chiefly engaged in producing what are known 
as angel cakes, a dainty compound, of which an 
enormous quantity must have been sold since 
the Exhibition opened. Indeed, the business 
done by those exhibitors who retail their wares, 
has exceeded the expectations of even the most 
sanguine, and mts; in many cases have afforded 
a handsome return on the outlay. It is said 
that the sixpenny dinners of the Vegetarian 
Society are affording a profit of 301. per week, 
whilst the returns from the shilling portions 
of strawberries and cream retailed by the 
dairy companies will form no inconsiderable 
item when these exhibitors make up their 
balance-sheets. Messrs. Watt bake their 
angel-cakes in Perkins’s steam oven, which is 
heated by means of a number of wrought: 
iron tubes, the ends of which are welded up, 
a small quantity of water having been placed 
in each tube. The tubes are slightly inclined 
from the horizontal, the lower ends being 
placed in the furnace which lies at the back of 
the oven. In this way steam is formed in the 
pipes, by the heat from which the baking 18 
effected. The Perkins’ system is well known, 
but two adaptations of it shown in the Exhibr- 
tion will, perhaps, be more novel to the majority 
of visitors. These are a ship’s oven and @ 
military field-oven mounted on wheels. The 
ship’s oven is shown in operation. 

Messrs. J. Baker & Sons, of 58, City-road, 
E.C., have a most complete display of baker's 
appliances in full operation. Their ovens are 
the only ones shown in the exhibition that 
work on the ordinary principle of allowing the 
products of combustion from the furnace . 
pass into the space where the bread is place ; 
There are two ovens on this stand, ee 
greatest interest being known as the Bailey 
& Baker Patent Continuous Oven.” The furnace 
doors are placed under the oven door, and pont 
are four flues leading into the oven at eac 
corner. A hollow. space lies between the sole 
of the oven and the crown of the furnace. 
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the prodacts of combustion, and the whole 
of the flues are arranged in such a manner 
that, it is said, the fumes of the furnace 
never come in contact with the bread, 
put remain in the roof of the oven until 
they escape by the outlet flue. Messrs. Baker 
exhibit “‘Thomson’s Double - action Dough- 
mixing and Kneading Machine.” By means of 
suitable mechanism the mixers can be made to 
revolve in the trough at high or low speeds, and 
either in opposite or the same directions as 
required. In this way a quick action may be 
obtained for breaking and stirring the sponges, 
and for mixing the dough in the earlier stages, 
whilst the slower and more powerful motion 
iguseful for kneading when the dough becomes 
stiff. By the differential speed action of the 
mixers the blades always pass each other at 
different points of their orbits. By alteration 
in the speeds and direction of motion of the 
mixers, the machine can also be easily adapted 
for working different grades of flour. A strong 
four will bear more vigorous usage than a 
softer variety,which would give a dead dough if 
too roughly handled. A sifting and mixing 
machine shown in operation on the upper floor 
of this establishmeut is an ingenious apparatus. 
The effect of emptying a sack of flour into the 
hopper and then starting the machine is curious, 
the white mass seeming to melt away much as 
one might imagine a heap of snow would dis- 
appear in a blast furnace. The wire bottom of 
the sieve is made semi-circular, and on the arc 
thus formed a scraper or agitator is caused to 
oscillate rapidly, and so keep the particles 
of flour in motion. We are told that this 
machine will pass a sack of flour (280 Ib.) 
in three-quarters of a minute when power- 
driven. A machine for cleaning currants 
is ingenious, the fruit being freed from 
stalks and dirt, without being broken, by 
series of oscillating arms working in a receptacle 
with a wire-sieve bottom. A large number of 
other machines used in bread and: cake- 
making are shown on this stand, a biscuit- 
baking machine being the most _ notice- 
able. It would, however, be impossible to 
describe this without the aid of illustrations 
which our want of space alone would prevent 
us publishing. 

In the gallery containing the Bakeries there 
are several exhibits of various machines and 
apparatus, that of the Globe Mill Company, 
Limited, of Chiswell-street, who exhibit Thomp- 
son's centrifugal pulveriser being perhaps the 
most interesting. In this mill the grain is 
crushed by the centrifugal action of an iron 
ball pressing against the casing of the machine. 
The method is said to be very effective. 








CHINESE ARCHITECTURE, AND WHAT 
IT TEACHES. 


So much has been said on the many and 
80 diverse architectural styles and modes of 
building that have obtained in past times, and 
in various countries all the world over, that 
it would seem somewhat difficult to select out 
of them any one that has not been well looked 
at and into, and thoroughly analysed; but 
without pausing to go into details, it may be 
fairly said that there is at least one of them 
which yet needs to be further and more care- 
fully studied by the student of architecture as 
one of the world’s primitive outcomes, viz., the 
architecture of China. It is a subject just now 
of somewhat more than commonplace interest, 
from the fact of the great show at South Ken- 
Sington, containing, as one of its primary 
attractions, a Chinese Court, or section, full of 
objects specially suited, in many ways, to illus- 
trate the fine art and the architecture of the 
strange and far-off land of which so much has 
been dreamed, and even said, but of which so 
little, so very little, in accurate detail, is really 
known. It may be of interest, therefore, to call 
attention to it, us here in part seen, and, in 
Some aspects of it, for the first time, in so 
genuine a way, and with so little init compara- 
tively of foreign influences. 

__It may be well just to bear in mind the excep- 
tional character of this so distant and so large,— 
for it is some eighteen times the size of Great 
Britain—portion of the world. It holds 360 
millions of people, whose homogeneity is com- 
plete. It has a “history” of longer duration 
than any other community, past or present, and 

ad existence long before either antique Greece 
or Imperial Rome had even their world-renowned 

beginnings.” It has nearly 7,000 miles of 


boundary line, including land and water, and 
has two of the longest and most notable 
rivers in the world. It has also its world- 
famous Great Wall,—an architectural werk 
with which few building feats will compare. 
It is well called the “ myriad mile” wall. It is no 
less than some 25 ft. thick at the base and 20 ft. 
high, and it forms the imposing boundary line of 
one side of the vast country,—the Pacific ocean 
forming the other and opposite one. Much 
more might be said here in detail which would 
account for the unique character of the art and 
architecture of China, but space forbids, there 
being so much of detail to be looked at and into. 
We would now only call attention to the con- 
tents of this Chinese Court, and more especially 
to the architecture to be seen in it, though ip 
the shape only of models. 

We thus point to some of the more excep- 
tional and singular characteristics of China for 
the purpose of drawing attention to the contents 
of the Chinese Court or Division at the Inter- 
national Show, as it fortunately contains among 
so many objects of interest some few that are 
altogether unique. There are some models, 
most carefully executed, of those very unique 
and picturesque architectural constructions 
the many-storied towers or pagodas, which, in 
this strange land, takes the place of the Dagoba 
or relic shrine of the Buddhists in India. There 
are several of these in glass cases ingeniously 
modelled ; one of ten stories ; and a model gives 
a far better and more picturesque idea of such 
structures than any drawing, however correct 
or elaborate, can possibly do. As a work of 
architectural art it is most surely infinitely to 
be preferred to such misapplications of archi- 
tectural forms as the single and isolated column 
from the front or side of a temple, as seen in 
Wren’s monument, imposing as that may be, 
or the Nelson Monument in Trafalgar-square, 
or even to the more appropriate example of the 
use of such a form as at Westminster. One of 
them has eleven stories or galleries, and is, we 
are told, some 200 ft. in height, with others less 
than this, but fully as quaint and characteristic. 
In these we see, though perhaps dimly, a little 
of the indigenous art of China. 

We note these curious buildings so typical of 
the country, and apparently so in harmony with 
its other buildings and scenery, in the hope 
that some effort will be made to retain them for 
one or the other of our national museums, 
either for the South Kensington Museum or the 
British Museum. As examples of the pictur- 
esque in architecture they can hardly be sur- 
passed, and, as models, are equally noteworthy. 
We know s0 little of the architecture of China, 
familiar as the matter may seem, that it would 
be a sad oversight to let slip this opportunity of 
adding to our sources of information about it, 
the more especially as all here would appear to 
be “for sale,’’ and both the “antique” and 
the quite new are really valuable and worth 
preserving and looking at twice, the simply 
common-place and worthless being passed by. 
Many other things here are noteworthy, but we 
should, perhaps, be travelling too far from our 
proper subject-matter to describe them, but we 
may add one other item architectural, which 
calls for it,—it is that of the Memorial Gate- 
ways, as they are termed. These models also 
are worked out of soap-stone, and are fully as 
characteristic as the pagodas. They are diffi- 
cult to describe, and one of them, perhaps tho 
best, is so broken by its having fallen to pieces 
in its glass case that it is all but impossible to 
restore it even to the mind’seye. Should this 
meet the eye of the Commissioner who has 
authority here, we would hope that this 
“breakage’’ may be put right,—but the work of 
a few minutes. 

Much more might be said by going a little 
into detail, especially into that of its all but 
unnoticed house architecture, and cottage and 
temple building ; but our main object here is to 
call especial attention to the advantage and 
desirability of obtaining for our national 
museums some selected portions of this almost 
unique collection of Chinese fine art, and models 
of its architecture. The whole, or at least the 
major part of these illustrations of the architec- 
tural art of China, might well form a nucleus 
for a complete outline representation of Chinese 
architecture,—an art so isolated and complete 
in itself, and yet, at least in the interior, and 
away from the coast-line itself, so character- 
istic and national. It is a thing not a little to 
be desired, for, as we have already hinted, the 
the architecture of China is unique, both in 





kind and in its history, for all the old architec- 


tures have had their “decline and fall” long 
since. They have had to be revived by other 
races of men, and under quite new conditions, 
e.g., the Greek in England; but this strange 
style of architecture yet lives, not as a broken 
link merely from the chain of art, but as 
belonging to the past of it, and as yet a part of 
it. Indeed, in it do we not see the long past of 
art in the very and actual present? It must 
needs, therefore, be worth a little attentive 
study, if only to find out if possible how this 
can have been. Here, at least, it is. 
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WHITEHALL COURT. 


** See under Ripley rise a new Whitehall, 
While Jones’ and Beyle’s united labours fall.’’ 
Porz. 

In our issue of the 19th of July last we 
announced that it had been decided to pull 
down, at no distant date, Lord Carrington’s 
town residence at Whitehall. But this is not 
the only change which is about to pass over so 
time-honoured a quarter. The death-warrants 
are signed of a much older though less con- 
spicuous building,—we mean the Almonry 
Royal at the further end of Middle Scotland- 
yard; together with the large building, 
formerly Lord Stuart de Rothesay’s, which 
is occupied by the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution. To the wide waste which lies adjacent 
to these several buildings has already been 
given the name of Whitehall-court, and here, 
beneath the mammoth height of the Hoétel 
Métropole, sets of chambers and offices will be 
constructed. By the levelling and excavation 
of the ground some interesting relics of the 
earlier Whitehall are brought to light. There 
are laid bare, for instance, portions of three 
massive stone walls running parallel almost 
due north and south, and even with the river’s 
course. These walls clearly mark the succes- 
sive reclamations from the foreshore which 
have been made at this spot. That which lies 
westwards, being the most remote from the 
waterside, forms part of a rampart along which 
a terrace ran from the Small Beer Buttery to 
the land-side head of the Palace public stairs. 
The Beer Buttery is still represented by the 
now deserted Almonry Royal and Queen’s 
Treasury ; an existing archway in the ground- 
floor of the latter gave access on to the 
terrace, that was made to prevent the inunda- 
tions from which the Palace inmates constantly 
suffered. At the northern end of theterrace were 
the Great Bakehouse and Scotland Dock. At the 
end opposite was tke bridge or stairs, for the 
ordinary traffic of boat passengers; this should 
not be confounded with the Privy Stairs a 
few yards higher up the stream. The cause- 
way leading from the old court (now White- 
hall-yard) to the public stairs may still be 
traced, though much of it has been removed 
within the few past months. The ground 
is dug away from its northern wall, also of 
store, discovering the marks of the water level 
on either side, and a large opening is made 
through it to a garden beyond. The dimen- 
sions of this garden east and west should be 
carefully observed, since they indicate the 
width (75 ft.) of the ground, which for 200 ft. 
northwards from the causeway was taken from 
the river at the building of Fife House. The 
tradition which connects Great Scotland-yard 
with a hame of the Seottish kings when fhe 
came to our Parliaments received a singu arly 
practical revival at the laying out of the 
new garden; for Lord Fife overlaid the 
ground with veritable soil carried hither 
from Scotland. This northern earth, how- 
ever, disappears with the excavations, though 
these reveal the base of the second and later 
river wall, which again has given place to the 
Embankment wall, some 200 yards further 
southwards. That second wall, if fully laid 
bare, would be found to extend to the eastern 
corner of the new hotel. Fife House and Little 
Fife House were demolished just twenty years 
ago upon the lapse of the crown lease. The 
staircase of the former,—the last home of Lord 
Melbourne,—was removed to South Kensington ; 
and nothing is left of either in situ but the gate- 
ways and a heap of stones, mortar, and red 
brick, with some broken carvings scattered 
around. The Earl of Fife’s house, in fact, stood 
over the “small beer cellar’? of Hollar’s print 
No. IV. The Almonry Royal and the Queen’s 
Treasury, being one building, represent, as we 
have said, the Small Beer Buttery, which is 
clearly marked upon Fisher's ground - plan 








taken in 1680, and known by Vertue’s en- 
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graving. We are not certain at what parti- 
cular period the royal alms ceased to be 
distributed at the Palace Gate; but the 
gouthern half of this old building has long 
been known as the Almonry Royal, and was 
conspicuous for a good Tudor window in stone 
(which we notice is now taken away) in the 
ground-floor overlooking the river. The Almonry 
Office served for a term as the treasury of the 
Princess Dowager of Wales, and subsequently 
passed to the purposes of Queen Charlotte's 
comptroller and secretary. The Queen’s Trea- 
sury,—the northern half containing the archway 
and buttery hatch,—was assigned to King 
George II.’s consort, and then to the queen of 
his successor on the throne. 

Lord Carrington’s house, No. 8, Whitehall- 
yard, occupies the position of the Wardrobe in 
Fisher’s plan. Between the Wardrobe and 
Inigo Jones’s Banqueting Hall stood the Palace 
Gate. Whitehall-yard corresponds with ‘‘ The 
Court’”’ beyond, down whose length still runs 
the pathway to the public stairs. Rather more 
than halfway southwards the pathway became 
@® passage. This bad to the south the Great 
Hall,—that is, the hall of Wolsey’s time; the 
chapel and its two vestries, with offices against 
the river. On the other and northern side 
of the passage ranged the pantry, kitchen, 


privy larder, and some cellars. The Great 
Hall and chapel sites are those of 
the existing Army Medical Department 


(No. 6, Whitehall-yard) and its garden, the 
passage going through an archway beneath 
that office and skirting the yarden. Lord 
Gage’s house (No. 4, Whitehall-yard) and its 
garden show the positions respectively of the 
apartments which, in King Charles II.’s reign, 
were tenanted by the Countess of Falmouth and 
Lady Arlington. Viscount Gage’s residence 
and the adjoining Board of Trade offices are 
separated the one from the other by a piece of 
original stone wall. Immediately south of 
Inigo Jones’s famous structure, into which a 
less enlightened age fixed an incongruous 
northern entrance, were the Lord Keeper’s 
rooms. ‘Those have given way to Lady 
Clifden’s stables. Gwydyr House projects into 
the once Privy Garden, though in the adjoining 
enclosure we can see the survival of that 
garden where Pepys, to his no little benefit and 
delight, saw my Lady Castlemaine’s finest 


smocks and linen petticoats, richly laced, 
hangioyg ian the air. Her kitchen, where ona 
memorable evening the rising tide interfered 


with preparations for the King’s supper, lay on 
the further side of “the street,’ by the Duke 
of Albemarle’s lodgings, over against the Tilt- 
yard Parade in the Park. 








THE OLD LONDON STREET AT THE 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


_ A PLEASING, becanse not oppressively learned, 
little book * is published by Messrs. Waterlow 
& Sons @ propos of Old London in the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition. It contains a set 
of eleven views, or “‘ gravinges,’’—for the most 
part excusably embellished,—of the salient 
features of Mr. Birch’s handiwork. Mr. T. St. 
Edmund Hake contributes the letterpress, or 
“historical sketch.” Hedevotes a few opening 


sentences to the origin of London, though we 
--~id wisll ne ad Written even jess. for his 


readers will naturally infer that the river 
Thames has always flowed within its now arti- 
ficial channel beneath the shadow of St. Paul’s 
and that the Civit:s Trinobantum, possibly the 
after site of Verulamium, is ind ubitably identical 
with the Augusta of a later day. Of Butcher- 
row, Mr. Hake reminds us that “in one of 
the houses in this row the Gunpowder 
Piot conspirators met.’ Winter’s confession 
does not identify the actual house, in one 
room of which, he says, the conspirators took 
the oath of secrecy, and then in a room ad- 
joining received the sacrament. Tradition, 
however, points to the dilapidated structure 
which, until the 30th of March, 1798, was 
standing at the south-eastern corner of the 
junction of Butcher-row and Clement’s-lane. 
The singularly picturesque house, well known by 
Capon’s print of 1799, with J. T. Smith’s and 
W. Spiller’s earlier views, at the south-western 
corner of Chancery-lane (and which was pulled 
down for the widening of that thoroughfare), is 
described as the certain home in Flect-street of 








* The Historical Sketch of the Olde 
Edited by T. St. Edmund Hake, : 
Sons (Limited). 


London Streete. 
London: Waterlow & | 


Izaak Walton. Walton did remove in 1624 to| 
the northern side of Fieet-street, sharing a 
house there with one John Mason, hosier, next 
door to the Harrow inn. It is a question 
whether this was the house that gave way to 
Mr. Attenborough’s late premises, or the house 
which, together with its neighbours, was pulled 
down rather more than three years ago, and, 
having a modernised front, formed Mr. George 
Kenning’s Masonic depét. So again in describ- 
ing the old house on Little Tower-hill,—a 
veritable relic of King Henry VIII.’s reign,— 
Mr. Hake speaks of its medallions as being 
those of the Roman emperors. As a matter of 
fact, it was then customary to reproduce in 
plaster on a house any coins that were dis- 
covered beneath it. Ald-Gate bore stone 
carvings copied from coins found in digging its 
foundations (1606). So we may account for 
the various figures on ancient house fronts of 
the cardinal virtues or similar emblematical 
devices. We write thus in no captious mind, 
but the rather to show how much care has still 
to be bestowed in dealing with the antecedents 
of these old dwellings which are thus suddenly 
restored to us. 

Their realistic air has been enhanced by the 
introduction of groups of workmen who may 
be seen engaged upon the employments once 
peculiar to the different guilds. The con- 
ditions under which the street is open to 
public inspection perhaps render impossible its 
presentment under one or two aspects which 
seem to have escaped general notice. It would 
be highly instructive to see how such a 
thoroughfare was ordinarily lighted, paved, 
and drained. On the latter two points we will 
but make a passing reference to the works of 
Oldham and Swift, of Hogarth and Smollett. 
We cannot here stop to show how or when the 
moon’s rays were first supplemented with the 
lantern’s or cresset’s feeble aid. Regulations 
ad hoc were frequently promulgated, to be 
no less commonly disregarded. The earliest 
legislative enactment appears to be that of 
1708, when an Act passed “for the paving, 
cleaning, and lighting of the streets of London, 
Westminster, and Southwark.” But Heming 
had already secured letters patent for an 
exclusive right to light the streets, engaging 
to maintain a lantern before every tenth 
door, between the hours of six and midnight 
on every moonless night, from Michaelmas 
to Lady-day. Oil-lamps came in, under John 
Vernatty’s patent, with the last decade of the 
seventeenth century, having been first adopted 
to serve the Court between London and Ken- 
sington Palace. They have survived within our 
own memory along the Finchley-road beyond 
Swiss Cottage turnpike. Dean Clayton of 
Kildare and Watson made some futile ex- 
periments with coal-gas, leading the way to 
the thoroughly practical investigations of 
Murdock. Murdock built in 1798 the first gas- 
works of any size at Boulton & Watt’s Soho 
works. Ten years later he received the Royal 
Society’s Rumford Medal in reward of his enter- 
prise. As far, though, as our own city is con- 
cerned the initiation of our existing system 
should be ascribed to the labours, commercially 
speaking, of Winsor, who began in 1803 with 
an illumination of the Lyceum Theatre, and of 
William Knight, who founded the gas-works 
that, until lately, stood in Whitefriars. By 
these, on Uhristmas night, 1814, a considerable 
part of the town was Jighted. Accum’s Treatise 
appeared in the year following. We now read 
with amusement how strong had been popular 
prejudice against gas. Even Murdock opposed, 
probably on private grounds, Winsor’s scheme 
fora National Light and Heat Company; Sir 
Humphry Davy had declared that it would be 
as easy to bring down a bit of the moon to light 
London as to succeed with the novel illuminant. 








Clocks.—A large new clock has just been 
erected in Ombersley Church, near Worcester, 
by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby. It strikes the hours upon a ton 
bell, chimes the Cambridge quarters upon four 
bells, and shows time on four dials, each 6 ft. 
across. The movement is fitted with all the 
latest improvements of the makers, and it has 
one of Sir Edmund Beckett’s deuble three- 
legged gravity escapements, with a 2-cwt. 
pendulum. The same firm have just erected a 
similar clock in Enville Church, Staffordshire, 





as a memorial to the late Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington, and also a large village clock 
at Woodford, Northamptonshire. 
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PATENTS.* 


THE modern ‘* patent right 4 is Simply the 
royal “monopoly” of immemorial usage under 
a new name, and the power to grant it to 
particular individuals resides as heretofore 
in the Crown alone. Its exercise has often 
been connected with gross injustice and hard. 
ship, and the irregularities of which it wag 
the occasion culminated under the Sty 
whose prerogatives in this as in other ge. 
spects were at last restricted by law. The 
statutes of Elizabeth and James in this behalf 
were so wisely framed that they have remained 
without substantial alteration to the present 
time, and the Act of 1883, which became 
operative on the lst of January this year, leayes 
the principle almost untouched, and deals 
mainly with the question of procedure: the 
only constitutional change consisting in the 
provision by sec. 27 that ‘‘ A patent shall have 
to all intents and purposes the like effect ag 
against her Majesty the Queen, her heirs an@ 
successors, as it has against a subject.” 

By repealing and consolidating some two-and- 
twenty previous statutes, the ‘“ Patents, De. 
signs, and Trade Marks Act, 1883,” secures to 
an inventor, by a very simple and cheap pro- 
cess, the benefits accruing from his invention, 
Heretofore seven personal visits and four sepa- 
rate payments were required for the protection 
of a patentee. He may now secure protection 
at a stroke, at an outlay of 4l., and by the 
simple and ubiquitous aid of the Postmaster- 
General. All the inventor has to do is to fill 
up and address to the Comptroller of Patents 
a form of declaration, to be obtained at any 
post-office, and affixa ll. stamp. With this he 
may send a provisional specification and draw- 
ings (compulsory under the new Act), and after 
an interval of nine months furnish a complete 
specification and drawings, bearing a_3/. stamp, 
or he may send the complete specification and 
drawings with his original application, and 41, 
in all. The documents will be open for public 
inspection for two months, and if unopposed 
the patent will be sealed, and stand good for 
fourteen years, provided only the patentee 
sends at given intervals to the Comptroller 
further fees, amounting in all to 1001. In 
certain circumstances the patent can be re- 
newed for a second term of fourteen years. 
As will be seen, these steps may all be taken 
without the intervention of an agent, or the 
outlay of any sums in excess of the above fixed 
fees. As, however, much still depends upon 
the character of the specification, and perils 
abound on every side, it may be as well for 
inventors to seek the advice of those whose 
special business it is to advise on the subject. 

In the case of opposition to a patent, or the 
revocation of one already granted, such aid 
cannot be dispensed with. 

A novel point in the new Act is the extension 
of its provision to aliens, who can now take out 
patent rights in the United Kingdom and the 
Isle of Man direct without the intervention of 
an agent holding the right intrust. A clause 1s 
provided by which Government departments 
may use any patent in the service of the Crown 
on terms to be agreed upon with the patentee, 
or failing such agreement upen terms to be 
settled by the Treasury. We shall be surprised 
if this does not give rise to some contentions. 
An apparently arbitrary circular by the Post- 
master-General forbids the Post-office employes 
to take out patents without his consent. This 
is surely too general in its terms, and should be 
limited to inventions bearing upon the public 
service. 

The sections of the Act which deal with the 
registration of designs and trade-marks exhibit 
the same desire to simplify procedure and sé€- 
cure equity in the application of the statute. 
But, after all, the matter is necessarily a com: 
plicated one, and the legal commentators on the 
new Act foreshadow many points upon which 4 
good deal of judicial acumen will doubtless be 
exercised. Of the two books before us one | 
by a lawyer and the other by a tg oe 
patent agent, and as each looks at the subjec 
from his own side it is éssential to a complete 
understanding of the Act, its facilities and its 
shortcomings, to consult both works, or others 
like them. It is evident that the authors nave 
respectively striven hard to classify and ae 
date the subject fully by notes and illustrations, 
and not without success. ae 

* Wallace’s Law and Practice of Patents, Designs, and 
Trade-marks, London: Maxwell & Son. Act, Rules, &€. 


Patents, Designs, and Trade-marks 
By Bristow Hunt, London: Waterlow & Sons, 
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WATER SUPPLY. 


Tux following are the main portions of the 
papers read by Mr. G. J. Symons and by Mr. E. 
Easton at the recent Conference of the Society 
of Arts on Water Supply at the Health Exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Symons’s subject, as mentioned in 
our last, was ‘The Origin of Water Supply.” 
He said :— 

All water supply comes from the clouds, and 

it ig with the products of the clouds as rain 
(including therein snow and hail) that I have 
to deal. 
“ Perhaps before describing the general fea- 
tures of rainfall distribution, it may be permis* 
sible to explain (for the use of those.who have 
never done it) how the fall of rain is measured. 
If we imagine a flat dish,—a tea-tray, for 
instance,—placed upon a lawn during rain, it is 
obvious that (subject to loss by splashing) that 
tray would at the end of the shower be covered 
by a layer of water of a depth approximately 
equal to that which fell upon all portions of the 
lawn, and the depth of the water on it (say 3 in.) 
would be the depth of the rain fallen. Obvi- 
ously, besides the loss by splashing, the water 
on this tray would soon evaporate and be lost, 
besides which the depth could not easily be 
accurately measured. For these reasons, some 
form of funnel is always used, so that the rain 
may be, as it were, trapped, prevented from 
splashing out, and from evaporation. In the 
gauge before you (a very inexpensive one) all 
known sources of error are guarded against, 
and, as the water collected by a 5 in. funnel is 
measured in a jar only 1} in. in diameter, it will 
at once ke seen that its vertical depth is multi- 
plied nearly tenfold, and, therefore, even +}, of 
an inch is easily measured. 

There are other patterns specially adapted 
for observation on mountain-tops, where they 
can only be visited once a month; others for 
observations during heavy thunderstorms, so as 
to obtain data needful for drainage questions ; 
others in which every shower that falls writes 
down its history, the instant of its commence- 
ment, its intensity during every minute, and 
the time of its termination; but I must not 
stand between you and other papers with a dis- 
course on the many interesting points which 
these gauges bring out. 

During the last twenty-five years, I have done 
what I could towards establishing a complete 
system of recording the rainfall in this country. 
In early days the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science gave considerable help, 
but some ten years since they dropped it. 
Government have never given any help at all, 
and now the whole cost, or 99 per cent. of it, 
is borne by the observers themselves, a body 
which has now grown to the very large number 
of nearly 3,000. I do not know the precise 
number, but there are every year new stations 
beginning, old ones stopping, and others inter- 
rupted, yet for 1883, I have just had the 
pleasure of printing perfect records from 2,433 
stations, every record having been previously 
carefully examined and verified. 

I refrain from going into the subject in detail, 
desiring chiefly that you should realise the fact, 
that large tracts of country have twice and even 
three times as much rain as others. If we 
descend to single stations, the differences are of 
course greater, e.g., in 1883, the rainfall at The 
Stye, in Cumberland, was 190°28 in., and at 
Clacton-on-Sea, in Essex, it was only 18°71 in., 
that is to say, the one was more than ten times 
the other. 

Here I should like to interpose a question as 
to public policy. There is often a great outcry 
if the water in one district is taken to another. 
Surely, while there is no relation whatever 
between the density of population and the 
quantity of rainfall, one early duty of a Govern- 
ment is to see that all parts are amply supplied 
— the first necessary of life. Englishmen 

ave a dread of centralisation, but in many 
ways they pay a long price for their dread. At 
Present, it is not very often that any town can 
— state before Parliament its views as to the 
seed upon it of what its next neighbour may 
ss aining powers todo. Having suggested 
_ semi-legal question, I may as well mention 
em ce another. Up to the present time, there 
te Hydraulic Office (as I hold that there 

i be) in this country, all the larger water 
gate come before Parliament as Private 
ns sry he that they get through Com- 
, » they, as a matter of course, become 
hehe for all time to come. No one can 
oresee what will be the total population of this 








country acentury hence. Noone can tell where 
the bulk of the people will reside, nor what 
will be the need for water in various parts of 
the country. Water-rights are already very 
valuable, and they will, probably, become still 
more so. Would it be possible to safeguard 
our successors by insisting that special water- 
rights, if now asked to be created, shall be sub- 
ject to revision without compensation after the 
lapse of 100 years. 

However, to return to rainfall, and explain 
why I stated it to be the origin of water supply. 
All rain and melted snow must be disposed of, 
either by evaporation, percolation, or flow iato 
streams and rivers. The first class, evaporation, 
is, of course, not a supply, and therefore we 
must not pursue it. Percolation is the source of 
all springs and of all well-water. Sometimes, 
as at Lancaster, the springs are so large that 
even a considerable town can be supplied by 
merely laying pipes to the sources whence 
they burst forth; sometimes they run down 
into the reservoirs of gravitation water-works ; 
sometimes they pass, as in the chalk districts, 
for miles beneath impervious strata, finally 
being either pumped up from wells, or even, in 
rare cases, rising as true artesian wells above 
the surface of the ground ; and sometimes they 
pass even deeper, as in red sandstone supplies 
pumped from extreme depths for Liverpool and 
other towns. 

The water which runs off the surface is 
utilised either by throwing a bank across a 
stream,and thereby forming a reservoir behind 
it, as, for instance, in the new supply for Liver- 
pool from the Vyrnwy, where the reservoir will 
form a lake larger than many of those in Cum- 
berland. Sometimes the lakes themselves are 
utilised as reservoirs, as, for instance, Loch 
Katrine and the surrounding lakes, and some- 
times, as at York and London, the rivers are 
drawn from by powerful pumping machinery. 

Mr. Easton’s paper dealt with the subject of 
“Water Supply” in its mechanical aspect. He 
commenced by observing that the three chief 
points which have to be considered in relation 
to this subject are :— 


1. The source of the water. 
2. Itsdistribution ; and 
3. The conditions under which it is used. 


1. With regard to the source, it is evident 
that in designing waterworks the engineer 
has to provide that the water shall be adapted 
for the purposes for which they are intended to 
be used, both as regards quality and quantity. 
The question of quality will depend upon cir- 
cumstances. It is essential, of course, that 
in every case the water shali be free from con- 
tamination by organic and other impurities; 
but the necessity of its being chemically free 
from other constituents will depend, to some 
extent, upon the purpose for which it will be 
used; for instance, in a manufacturing district, 
where the water is required for dyeing and 
such-like purposes, it must be free from certain 
mineral ingredients, whereas for the supply 
of drinking-water and for general purposes, 
this is a qualification which need not be in- 
sisted on. 

Sources of water proper for use may be 
classed under two distinct heads. 1. Those 
which are afforded by nature in a state abso- 
lutely pure and fitfor use, such as water drawn 
from wells and deep-seated springs. 2. Those 
derived from water-courses or gathering grounds, 
which are open to the atmosphere, and which 
must necessarily be exposed to the risk of con- 
tamination from external agencies. 

In the case of the former, no works for 
storage or purification are necessary, the stratum 
of rock or other material from which the water 
springs, forming a natural reservoir and filter. 

In the second case, it is necessary (a) that 
all direct pollutions shall be prevented from 
coming into the source; and (b) that in almost 
every instance, efficient means of filtration 
should be provided. The filtration ought, wher- 
ever it is found impossible to altogether pre- 
vent the chance of contamination, to include 
the use of some deodorising agent, of which 
there exist more than one capable of practical 
application. 

As instances may be mentioned the filtration 
at Wakefield, where, for many years, by the 
use of Spencer’s magnetic carbide of iron, a 
water very much contaminated was rendered 
perfectly wholesome ; and that at Antwerp, 
where Professor Bischoff’s spcngy iron is em- 
ployed with an equally good result. 

2. Essential as it is to ensure that the source 


——s 





of supply is proper for the required purposes, 
it is equally essential that the mode of dis- 
tribution shall be such as shall prevent its 
deterioration before being used. 

To effect this, it is absolutely necessary that 
the reservoirs into which the water is collected 
for distribution should be covered, and that 
the mains and pipes should be perfectly air- 
tight, and laid at a proper depth below the 
surface, so as to preserve the water in its 
original state of purity, and, as much as possible, 
at the same temperature, during its passage 
from the source to the consumer. 

One great cause of the complaints of the 
quality of the water in most large towns, is 
the use of cisterns for storing it in the 
houses, which it is impossible to employ with- 
out the risk of some injurious effect upon the 
water. 

It is scarcely credible that the favourite 
place for fixing the*cistern from which the 
water for drinking and culinary purposes is 
drawn is immediately over the water-closet or 
next to the dust-hole, whilst even in the better 
class of houses, where the cisterns are fixed in 
the roofs, they are very rarely sufficiently 
covered, and are open to contamination from 
soot, dust, inroads of black beetles, and other 
abominations. The latest researches of scientific 
men show that there is no more fruitful source 
of disease than such a condition of things 
affords. 

This consideration naturally leads up to the 
third division of the subject, viz., the conditions 
under which water should be used. And first 
it is essential that a constant supply should be 
given, without which it is difficult to avoid the 
deterioration of the water above alluded to. 

Not only is it impossible to give an adequate 
supply by the intermittent system, without 
having storage cisterns in the houses, but 
there is also a serious danger of contamina- 
tion by the possible admission of foul air or 
gag into the mains when the water is turned 
off. There have been several instances of a 


water supply being seriously affected from this 


cause. 

But to give constant service it is absolutely 
necessary: also that the supply should be under 
proper regulations, which shall ensure the pre- 
vention of undue consumption and misuse of 
the water. 

Not only are the difficulties of providing the 
supply greatly increased where waste is allowed 
to prevail, but the cost to the community is 
augmented without the slightest corresponding 
benefit to health. 

Nothing is more fallacious than the idea, 
prevalent among a large section of consumers 
of water, that the allowing of taps and water- 
closets to run to waste, assists in the flushing 
and cleansing of the sewers, and, therefore, 
conduces to health. These continuous drib- 
blings of water can have no effect whatever in 
removing any obstructions or accumulations 
which may exist in the large drains. The only 
proper and effectual way of removing fcecal 
matter is so to regulate the use of water that 
it shall be proportionate to the work it has to 
do at the moment. Where this is done, by the 
use of properly-constructed water-closets, well- 
proportioned drains, and by keeping out from 
the system of sewers the rainfall on the streets 
and houses, the ,ordinary quantity supplied to 
a town is quite sutficient to perform this service 
without having recourse to extraordinary 
means. 

For these reasons it is not desirable that the 
supply should be unlimited in quantity; on the 
contrary, every precaution should be taken to 
make that quantity commensurate with the real 
wants of the consumers. 

It is quite certain that in almost every town 
avery large proportion of the water delivered 
through the mains runs needlessly to waste. 
The waste of water, whether it arises from 
leaky joints in the mains and service-pipes, or 
from defective fittings inside the houses, can 
only be injurious to health from the increased 
humidity which is thereby imparted to the 
atmosphere, and which, as is well known, 
contributes so much to the spread of infectious 
diseases and the establishment of epidemics. 

At this moment, when we are suffering to a 
greater extent than usual from the contamina- 
tion of the Thames, owing partly tothe presence 
of a large quantity of sewage, but also to the 
abstraction of a large proportion of the summer 
flow of the river, it is manifest that the reduc- 
tion by thirty-three per cent. of the amount 
drawn from and discharged into the river would 
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go far to ameliorate the condition of things now 
complained of. 

It is useless to discuss the method and condi- 
tions of supply, if the sources of water are not 
to be preserved to us, and it is quite certain 
that with the immense growth of the popula- 
tion of this kingdom, it will not be long before 
this preservation becomes a pressing necessity. 

In the report presented to Parliament by the 
Duke of Richmond’s Select Committee on Con- 
servancy Boards, in 1877, a very workable 
scheme was recommended by their lordshirs. 
The Committee say that :— 

‘‘Tn order to secure uniformity and completeness 
of action, each catchment-area should, as a general 
rule, be placed under a single body of Conservators, 
who should be responsible for maintaining the river, 
from its source to its outfall, in an efficient state. 
With regard, however, to tributary streams, the care 
of these might be entrusted to district committees, 
acting under the general directions of the conserva- 
tors ; but near the point of junction with the principal 
stream they should be under the direct management 
of the conservators of the main channel, who should 
be a representative body, constituted of residents 
and owners of property within the whole area of 
the watershed.” 


But although the question of improving the 
water supply, by preventing the pollution of the 
rivers, was incidentally mentioned by their 
lordships, it was evident that the main object 
of the report was the prevention of floods and 
not the conservancy of water for the supply of 
populations. Now, it may well be said that the 
one subject is at least as important as the 
other, and just as the recurrence of a number 
of wet seasons at that time brought the ques- 
tion of the floods prominently before the Duke 
of Richmond’s Committee, it may safely be 
asserted that a corresponding succession of dry 
seasons will compel the serious attention of the 
Government to the other part of the subject. 

When presiding over the Mechanical Section 
of the meeting of the British Association, at 
Dublin, in 1878, on which occasion the oppor- 
tunity was taken to very fully discuss, from a 
variety of aspects, this question of rivers con- 
servancy, I made a suggestion which, I believe, 
is worth repeating at the present time :— 


‘* A new department should be created,—one not 
only endowed with powers analogous to those of the 
Local Government Board, but charged with the 
duty of collecting and digesting for use all the facts 
and knowledge necessary for a due comprehension 
and satisfactory dealing with every river-basin or 
water-shed area in the United Kingdom,— a depart- 
ment which should be presided over, if not bya 
Cabinet Minister, at all events by a member of 
the Government who can be appealed to in Parlia- 
ment,” 


It is earnestly to be hoped that no further 
time will be lost in passing an Act to deal with 
this subject, and that no considerations of a 
party or private nature will be allowed to pre- 
vent a scheme of so important and imperial a 
character being made as complete and compre- 
hensive as possible. 








PROPERTY SALES AT THE AUCTION 
MART. 


Whitechapel.—Messrs. Weatherall & Green last 
week continued their large sale of freehold houses 
and shops in Whitechapel. The sale, which 
occupied three days, comprised upwards of seventy 
lots, including more than 100 houses and a number 
of valuable freehold ground-rents. In last week’s 
Builder we gave particulars of the first day’s sale, 
which realised 18,5207. The second day’s sale con- 
sisted of property in Greenfield-street and Yalford- 
street, fifteen houses in the first-named street being 
sold for an aggregate sum of 8,860/. ; and twenty- 
five houses in Yalford-street realising 5,160. Free- 
hold ground-rents of 53/. per annum, with early 
reversions, were sold for 2,150/. The last day’s sale 
consisted of houses in Commercial-road, Coke- 
street, and Plumber’s-row, together with a number 
of ground-rents. Six houses in Commercial-road 
realised 7,370l. ; seventeen houses in Plumber’s-row 
were sold for 5,740/. ; and one house in Coke-street 
realised 360/. Freehold ground-rents, amounting to 
1702. per annum, with early reversions, were sold 
for 2,390/. The total proceeds of the three days’ 
sale amounted to 50,5502. 

Croydon. —A freehold estate, known as Waddon 
House, near Croydon, was submitted for sale in 
several lots by Messrs. Blake, Haddock, & Car- 
penter. Waddon House and sixteen acres of free- 
hold land were sold for 12,1102. ; an adjoining resi- 
dence and three acres of land realised 3,730. ; aplot 
of building land, containing between five and six 
acres, was sold for 3,480/. ; another plot of building 
land, containing four acres and a half, fetched 1,710/.; 
and a mansion, known as the Priory, with eight 
p'ots of building land, was sold for 5,5302. » being a 





Shop where the various branches of church- 


total of 26,5607. In addition, three freehold resi- 
dences on the estate were sold for 4,405/. 

Ground-rents in Cheapside and at Islington.—At a 
sale of ground-rents held by Messrs. Debenham, 
Tewson, & Co., the large sum of 11,600/. was 
obtained for a freehold ground-rent of 300/. per 
annum in Cheapside. The same auctioneers also 
sold freehold ground-rents in Islington, of 41/. per 
annum, with early reversions, the sum realised being 
4,5700. 








Illustrations. 


THE OPERA CAFE ON THE OPERA- 
HOUSE PLATZ, FRANKFORT-ON-THE- 
MAINE. 


seell HIS café was built in the years 1881-2 
papell on the new Opernhaus Platz, from the 
i. designs of the architect, Herr Franz 
Jacob Schmitt, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. It 
is carried out entirely in hewn stone, and all the 
structural parts are in Vosges sandstone, veined 
and beautiful as marble, and of a whitish yellow 
colour, from the quarries of Deidesheim in the 
Rhenish Palatinate; the neutral wall surfaces 
are covered with white limestone from the 
quarries near Bar-le-Duc, in France. The 
core of the wall- work consists of brick, 
but the cellar and foundation-walls are of 
red quarry-stone, which comes in immense 
quantities into Frankfort, by water transport, 
from the very extensive sandstone quarries on 
the upper Maine. 

The two lower floors of the café, which are 
in rusticated masonry, comprehend the business 
portion of the building. On the first-floor a 
balcony with a grille of forged ironwork runs 
along the whole front of the building. Over 
the four rusticated columns rise on high bases 
eight Corinthian three-quarter pillars, extending 
through two floors, and carrying entablatures. 
The figures on the four sides of the facade timber 
work represent the four elements :—Earth, Air, 
Fire, and Water, by two female and two male 
figures, modelled by the sculptor Eckhardt, in 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The models of the 
two female caryatides, which enframe the two 
windows on the third floor, come also from the 
hand of this gentleman. 

In the design of the present building the 
architect was forced to take into consi leration 
the facade of the opera-house in order to 
obtain a fitting and harmonious effect against 
the opera-house itself, which is designed in the 
Greek Renaissance style, and the dwelling- 
houses which border the Opernhaus Platz. 

The new building at the corner of the 
Opernhaus Platz, a double house, was also 
built from the plans and details of the same 
architect. The three facades of this com- 
bined business and dwelling-house, in all 66 
métres long and 19 métres high to the 
crest tile, were also built entirely in square 
sandstone, and equally richly decorated with 
sculptures from the models of the sculptor 
Herold, in Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 








STAIRCASE AND DINING-ROOM, 
No. 8, WHITEHALL. 


THESE elegant interiors, the work of Sir 
William Chambers, are within that square, 
plain - looking mansion opposite the Horse 
Guards, from which the Prince and Princess of 
Wales the other day witnessed the procession 
of the demonstrators to Hyde Park. The 
treatment of the dining-room is very simple 
and appropriate, saving only the rather too 
florid and naturalistic ceiling decoration, which 
has more of a drawing-room character, but 
is too much of the pie - crust order in 
any case. The staircase shows that ex- 
traordinary development of sliced-up archi- 
trave which modern criticism has taught us to 
condemn; but the whole has the merit of 
dignity and refinement proper to a house 
interior of the first-class. The illustrations, 
which are reproduced from photographs by 
Mr. Bedford Lemere, may be of some value as 
records of a London mansion which will soon 
be numbered with the things of the past. Some 
further particulars as to the site and its asso- 
ciations will be found in another colamn, under 
the heading, ‘‘ Whitehall Court.” 





ST. GEORGE’S MISSION HOUSE. 
Tuts building is intended to serve as a centre 
for the parochial work of the parish of St. 
George-in-the-East, — an ecclesiastical work- 








work in an East-end parish have their centre of 
organisation. In the basement is a gymnasium 
for the boys, fitted up with the necessary appa- 
ratus, and having a wood block floor. Here 
are also the kitchen for preparing soup, and for 
brewing tea for tea-meetings; the heating 
apparatus for warming the Mission Hall above 
and water-closets. On the ground-floor are two 
entrances, one to the upper floors of the house 
the other specially for the Mission Hall at the 
back. Between these is a room for Infants’ 
Sunday School. Behind is the hall, a large 
room intended for concerts, mission services, 
parochial entertainments, and Sunday school. 
There is an entrance from the churchyard for 
Sunday use. .The gas pendants, specially made 
by Messrs. Slater, of Holborn, are hung with 
balance-weights, so that they can be turned up 
out of the way when a magic lantern is being 
shown. The floor is of wood blocks, and aj} 
the woodwork of deal, stained and varnished. 
Five of the lunettes have been filled with very 
excellent paintings, by members of the Kyrle 
Society, who have also given some charming 
panels of flowers painted on Willesden paper. 

The first floor of the house is a large room 
for Sunday School, reading-room, &c. On the 
second floor are three rooms, one of which is 
used as a class-room, the others, and also the 
three rooms on the third floor, being living- 
rooms for caretakers, &c. 

The work throughout is plain but substantia), 
and has been well carried out by Mr. Charles 
Cox, of St. George’s Works, Hackney; the 
architect being Mr. Keith D. Young, of 17, 
Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

The perspective view of the interior was 
drawn by Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry. 





WEELEY CHURCH, ESSEX. 


Tus little country church, situated on rising 
ground, surrounded by beautiful trees and a 
lake of water near, was rebuilt in the year 
1880, by Mr. E. C. Robins, F.S.A.; that is to 
say, the whole is new but the western tower, 
which remains as it was. Such slight altera- 
tions as were originally proposed involved in 
the raising and re-erection of the roof and 
parapets, is indicated in the illustration which 
we present to our readers, but have not yet 
been realised. 

The old church was a dilapidated barn-like 
structure, accommodating about 200 persons, 
concerning which the architect reported, “ with 
the exception of the tower, there is really 
nothing of interest or value remaining, scarcely 
a moulding left. The church is very dilapi- 
dated, and owing to defective foundations has 
had to be buttressed up to prevent the walls 
giving way outwards, more particularly at the 
chancel arch: to enlarge it is out of the ques- 
tion. The fittings are simply hideous, and it is 
quite impossible to think of it as ‘that holy 
and beautiful house where our fathers praised 
Thee.’”? It how consists of a nave and chancel, 
with north aisle and open porch, seen in our 
view. It accommodates 300 persons, and cost 
less than 3,000. 





COMPLETION OF ST. SAVIOUR’S, 
LAMBERT ROAD, BRIXTON. 


Tuis church, which was erected from the 
designs of Mr. E. C. Robins, F.S.A., and was con- 
secrated in September, 1875, giving accommo- 
dation for above a thousand persons, without 
galleries, is now about to be completed by the 
execution of the upper part of the tower and 
spire. 

The building is an example of the thirteenth- 
century French Gothic, and was originally 
intended to have a lofty spire reaching about 
180 ft. in height; economical reasons have 
necessitated a simpler termination to the lofty 
tower, and we now give an illustration of the 
whole church as it will appear when Mr. Bangs 
has completed his contract. 

The total cost, including both the former and 
the present contracts, will be below 9,000. 








Surveyorship, Richmond Vestry. — U2 
the 1st inst. Mr. Walter Brooke, Assoc.-M. Inst. 
C.E., commenced his duties as Surveyor to the 
Richmond Vestry, Surrey. Mr. Brooke “ 
three years and a half Assistant Engineer an 
Surveyor to the Hove Commissioners, ~~ ro 
and previously four years assistant to : : 
Borough Engineer, Brighton. He was si 
out of ten selected candidates. There were 
candidates for the appointment, which is wor 
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MISSION HOUSE, ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST: Mr. Keita D. Youne, ARCHITECT. 
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MISSION HOUSE, ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST : Interior View. 


Mr. Keitx D. Younc, ARcHITECcT. 
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HEALTH EXHIBITION LECTURES. 
ANGLO-SAXON HOUSES. 


On Saturday afternoon a lecture was delivered 
by Professor Hodgetts, at the International 
Health Exhibition, on “Anglo-Saxon Dwellings.” 
Dr. Zerffi presided, and there was a good attend- 
nce. 
; The lecturer, in his opening remarks, said he 
wanted to tell his audience something about 
Early English houses. Those who were scholars 
of the true University stamp would turn up 
their English noses at English things, because 
they had been trained to admire only Greek and 
Roman antiquities. Such gentlemen would 
know all about the atrium, the compluvium, 
the basilica, and all other buildings, or parts of 
buildings, peculiar to the Greeks and Romans, 
but they would be almost indignant if they 
were asked how those lived who crushed the 
power of Rome and threw off the yoke of the 
arch-tyrant,—who called Freedom from the deep 
and founded her empire on the waves. It was 
contrary to history to suppose that the martial, 
poetic, and industrious race which overthrew 
Rome, and bore in it the germ of the new civi- 
lisation which now covers the face of the globe, 
was arace of rough, untutored savages. The 
remains of their arts, which have descended to 
us, their noble language, and still nobler litera- 
ture, prove them to have been men of thought, 
skill, refinement, and enterprise. The civilisa- 
tion which they brought from Scandinavia was 
very different from that of the classical 
civilisation of Greece and Rome. The tastes 
of our ancestors were totally different from 
those of the classic nations of antiquity, and 
however excellent Greek and Roman models 
may have been, they clearly did not suit 
them. In the cold, bleak north, man required 
warm houses and plenty of fuel, consequently 
Nature supplied him with enormous pine forests 
to build a house and brighten a hearth. Nor 
could better materials have been supplied for 
either purpose. No structure was so warm as 
a house of wood, and the glowing embers of a 
large wood fire were known to be the best 
adapted to the requirements of a household.* 
The Anglo-Saxons were away in the summer on 
board their ships, and the house was, there- 
fore, more calculated to keep the owners warm 
than to protect them from the heat. The 
houses which the Early English constructed 
in Scandinavia were more to their taste and 
better suited their requirements than any marble 
palaces beside the Tiber. And when they 
found such buildings in Britain, of the Romano- 
British stamp, they looked upon them with 
contempt, and pulled them down as they cut 
down the owners. Consequently, our own im- 
mediate ancestors built rather in the style of 
their forefathers than that of the nations they 
subdued. The Scandinavian was in the very 
nature of his love and life a warrior. His gods 
were gods of war, and his thoughts were those 
ofa soldier. Even in peace he was a hunter, 
and the distinctions in his social existence were 
derived from warlike habits. One of the first 
principles of the Anglo-Saxon military educa- 
tion was that the soldier in war, whetker on 
board ship or on the field, should have no pro- 
tection from any kind of fortified work. The 
house was the dwelling-place in peace, and had 
for our remote ancestors no reference to war. 
Consequently it was described in such a 
manner as recalled to our minds the old- 
fashioned farm - house with its out - build- 
ings, rather than the mansion of a later time. 
In the Older England, whence we came in the 
fifth century to Britain, there were grand 
structures in wood, giving our forefathers room 
to hold festive meetings in the winter, when 
cold and snow prevented their great assemblies 
inthe openair. Such an apartment was the great 
hall of Herét, in our own grand national epic 
of Beowulf, the description of which afforded a 
ready clue to the architecture of the earliest 
English in Britain, as the other references to 
dress, arms, manners, and customs presented a 
v:vid picture of English life in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. They were introduced in this glorious 
poem to a palace, which consisted, for the most 
part, of a large oblong building, used for the 
meeting-place of the warriors, forming the train 
. King Hrothgér, to whom the structure 
elonged. The internal arran gements were simple 
enough. There was the oblong room or hall, with 
a bank on one side supporting the throne of 
ae King, and below this, all round the walls, were 
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placed the benches for the warriors. The walls 
were hung with tapestry, the work of the Queen 
and her train of maidens. This was a necessary 
adornment, inasmuch as the joints between the 
logs, though carefully caulked and stopped up 
with tow, could not be hermetically sealed 
against the wintry blasts that cut their way 
through every crack and cranny. So the 
hangings on the walls were of immense use in 
keeping out the wind. Nor were the benches 
and settles without their bright and attractive 
coverings. Some of these coverings were so 
valuable as to render their mention in wills 
as bequests an important item. Besides the 
wall-hangings woven by the fair hands of 
tender women, there were other ornaments 
wrought by harder hands and less gentle fingers. 
The coat of linked mail, the splendid shield 
with its bronze or golden boss and circling ring 
or border of the same metal, the helmet orna- 
mented with the wings of the sea eagle, the 
horns of the orochs, the grim face of the boar 
or wolf, the sword, the boar-spear for the hunt, 
the gar for combat, and the lighter spears 
hurled as javelins at the more distant foe; such 
a group of splendid weapons marked each 
watrior’s seat, as the escutcheons and coronets 
in another great house mark the seats of our 
earls and thanes at the present day. There were 
but two windows, one at each end, and they 
were called wind-eyes, their object being venti- 
lation rather than lighting the hall. The roof 
was of the gable form, rather pointed, and 
covered either with wooden shingles painted 
and gilt so as to glitter in the sun like gold, or 
else they were ordinary tiles highly glazed and 
of variegated colours. In the centre of the hall 
was the fireplace or hearth formed of burned 
clay, and surrounded by a low wall of fire- 
bricks from which the smoke rose in eddying 
columns to escape through an aperture in the 
roof left there for its passage. At each end of the 
long hall was a door, and during a feast both 
doors were open, and the poorest passer-by 
might enter and be certain of noble alms. 
The floor was of deal planks, but the 
hearth was a little cubical mound of 
earth surmounted by fire-bricks, tiles, &c. 
The external appearance of such a hall, judging 
from the description of Herdét, must have been 
very imposing. The horizontal trunks were 
surmounted by the highly-pointed roof, gaily 
decked with shining shingles or curiously- 
coloured tiles, bright and glowing in the sun. 
The effect was that of plates of gold used as 
tiles burnished and bright. At the gable ends 
the ornamental boards or planks that finished 
off the roof were, like the ends of the Swiss 
cottages and the modern Russian country 
houses, carved into fantastic forms. Those of 
the hall in question were carved into the 
resemblance of the antlers of a mighty stag or 
hart, and seen from a distance it must have 
conveyed the impression of a huge stag tossing 
its antlered brow aloft. When the winter set 
in and meetings in the open air were impossible, 
and the Viking expeditions equally so, such a 
grand hall must have been a bright scene 
indeed. The roaring fire in the centre, the 
splendid colours of the gorgeous tapestry shown 
up by cressets or iron lamps hanging from the 
rafters; the four massy pines supporting the 
roof in the centre, in the stems of which some 
rude likeness of Thor and Odin Frigga and 
Freya were carved, painted and richly adorned 
with gold and gems, the brilliant arms glittering 
from the rich coloured ground of the tapestry, 
the gay dresses of the seated warriors, red, 
blue, and white, richly bordered with beautiful 
gold fringe. The harpers, with their harps and 
gay mantles, occupied the centres of the hall 
on each side of the fire, and around the blaze 
the busy cooks plied their art. Behind the 
seats of the joyous warriors golden - haired 
damsels poured liquor from such jugs as may 
be seen in the British Museum, into such horns 
as that rescued from the tumulus at Taplow, 
and also forming part of the national treasure 
in Bloomsbury. When the lady of the house, 
followed by her maidens and the other ladies 
who were present at the feast, withdrew, as is 
the custom of their descendants at the present 
day, they sought the bower, or women’s apart- 
ments, built off from the great hall, and entered 
by a door at the side of the high seat or dais. 
In these rooms the maidens of the household 
spun flax for the linen of which the fine under- 
clothing was made, or wove the web and 
worked the threads in the wool for the tapestry 
hangings of the hall and other rooms. Then 
there was the ‘‘ Mathum Louse,” or treasure 





chamber, where rings and bracelets and money 
were stored. Next came the “ Wepen-his,” or 
armoury, with its store of helmets, byrnies (or 
coats of mail), white shields for the inferior 
warriors, spears of all kinds, bows and arrows, 
swords and axes. Again, beyond these places 
were the outhouses for the ceorls, or free 
labourers, and the thralls or slaves. Then 
there was the cycene, where certain prepara- 
tions were made, and some portions of the 
cooking performed, that done in the hall being 
confined to the roasting on the spit, and to the 
boiling of the grand stew or soup in the gigantic 
cauldron swinging over the royal blaze in mid 
hall. Allthese buildings were to the rear of the 
great hall, and they were none of them higher 
than the ground-floor. There were also the 
Beec-his, where various kinds of bread were 
made, the breaw-his, a most important element 
in the comfort of an English house if all tales 
were true; the malt-house, where the malt was 
stored; the pantry, a building set apart for the 
preservation of the food of the household. 
Vegetables were preserved in the so-called hed 
gern, and the wine was kept in a cellar dug 
under the earth and called the win ern. The 
hors zern was the stables where the “‘ fettered 
whirlwinds” were confined. For such corn as 
was consumed in the house there was the 
qweorn or handmill, but besides this there was 
the mylen or windmill that ground in larger 
quantities. The cows were confined in the 
scyppen or cowhouses. Then came the wash- 
house, where the linen of the household 
was washed, and, considering the scrupulous 
cleanliness of the Anglo - Saxons, this must 
have been no mean portion of the establishment, 
for they used table-cloths, towels, and napkins, 
which, besides the linen portion of their cloth- 
ing, had to be kept white and clean. Those 
who had travelled in Sweden or Russia must 
have been struck by the number of bathing- 
houses for all classes of the people. Hot baths, 
vapour baths, and cold baths could be had at 
prices varying from ld. to 6s. or 7s. of our 
money. The Russiars visited the bath-house 
generally once a week, and certainly never less 
than once a fortnight. They said they acquired 
in such baths sufficient heat to keep them 
going another fortnight. Thus, when Tacitus 
speaks of the constant use of the warm 
bath by the northern nations they were 
led to understand why the Anglo-Saxons 
paid so much attention to the bath as 
to have a separate building provided for 
it in their great houses. Now all these places 
were buildings connected with the great hall of 
an Anglo-Saxon gentleman or person of dis- 
tinction, and perhaps some would say that they 
were houses, not a house. His reply was that 
the original meaning of ‘‘ house” was: home 
rather than only one building, just as on a 
grand farm in some out-of-the-way place 
where ‘‘ Threadneedle - street’’ was never 
heard off, if such a place were within the 
province of imagination, they would find the 
house itself not more than one story high, and 
all the various departments of the household, 
except the kitchen, carried on in out-buildings, 
as was the case in Russia. But the true 
English style of building was confined to one 
floor, and that was the groand-floor. By this 
means the fatigue of going up and down stairs 
was avoided, and the possibility offered of 
having all the dwelling-rooms of the same 
temperature, and of passing from one room 
to another without running the risk of chil- 
ling the whole body in the transit. In the 
Scandinavian houses of an early period there 
did not appear any trace of the unwholesome 
staircase, which embittered the lives of so many 
people in this country. Certainly they had 
stairs, but they were the steps by which to 
mount the watch-tower built on a hill near the 
house, and used by the watchman to scan the 
whole neighbourhood to see if there were signs 
of intruders or visitors. The poorer classes, of 
course, lived in less pretentious dwellings ; and, 
like the huts of the Russian peasants, their 
houses consisted of only one room, sometimes 
partitioned off into smaller apartments. But 
he was not by any means prepared to say 
that they were anything like so “adly off 
as the poor were in this great metropolis. 
As long as they did their duty, civil and military, 
their lords were not unmindful of their wants. 
They were allowed wood enough for fuel and 
to spare, while the timber for their huts was 
supplied by the lord of the manor. In such 
poorer houses the hall was not wanted, and 
therefore the space which it would have occupied 
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was divided into compartments by scide-wealls 
or partitions. These partitions were by some 
supposed to have been constructed of wicker- 
work, filled up with clay, but the evidence was 
more in favour of such divisions as sailors call 
** bulk-heads,” made of planks of wood. A 
house would thus be divided into four or more 
compartments, of which the chief would be the 
general dining-room, another the women’s apart- 
ment, a third the place for certain domestic 
animals, and fourthly the scullery or kitchen. 
The chief features of the English house were 
large rooms easy of access, and open, like the 
English heart, to all who sought reception, or 
who claimed its shelter. Free, open, grand old 
halls, simple, and yet tasteful in arrangement ; 
side buildings on the same level for the per- 
formance of various household duties; and a 
drawing-room for ladies. The Normans gave 
them dark-browed beetling towers of defence, 
built high in air to watch for enemies that 
lurked in every bush, comfortless little rooms 
with many little openings to the air, through 
which to watch and shoot the approaching 
stranger, whether friend or foe; and for the 
women of the household, prisons and stout bars. 








THE INTERNATIONAL FORESTRY 
EXHIBITION, EDINBURGH. 


Dr. Lyons, M.P., in the first of a series of 
lectures on subjects connected with forestry, 
which have been arranged by the Executive 
Committee of the International Forestry Exhi- 
bition, to be delivered within the Exhibition 
buildings, after having briefly commented on 
the attention now being bestowed on forestry 
in every country which pretended to stand on 
@ level with its fellows in the movements 
dictated by modern civilisation, went on to 
remark that while the United Kingdom was 
the greatest consumer and the greatest importer 
of timber in Europe the domestic supply was 
totally insignificant, the amount of woodlands 
within the three kingdoms being comparatively 
smail, and, unfortunately in some divisions of 
the kingdom at least, steadily decreasing. 
Regarding Ireland, for instance, it was shown 
from official statistics that in the forty years 
onward from 1841 about 45,000 acres of forest 
had disappeared. The United Kingdom annually 
imported and consumed something like 290 
million cubic feet of timber, and its import of 
forest products, including tanning materials, 
resin, oils, &c., represented about twenty 
millions sterling per annum, as appeared from 
Board of Trade returns. If they looked to 
Europe they found that on the Continent. 
there was practically no country, if Sweden 
and Norway were excepted, which was not 
dependent upon importation for a considerable 
quantity of the timber supplied necessary to 
carry on its own industries, and it was a matter 
of common observation that from Norway and 
Sweden the more immature woods were now 
being drawn upon, and that altogether the 
supply from that quarter was showing signs of 
material diminution. Let them turn, then, to 
America. It was ascertained from official 
sources that no assistance could be expected in 
that direction, for not only had the States the 
greatest possible difficulty in supplying their 
wonderfully rapidly-increasing industries, but 
the results which in any country attended the 
diminution of the fair natural amount of timber 
had there been of the most disastrous nature. 
Canada was looked upon by some as having a 
practically inexhaustible supply of timber, but 
it had to be remembered besides Europe that it 
had to supplement the deficiencies of America, 
and his opinion was that notwithstanding the 
vast resources of the Dominion, continued help 
in that quarter could not be depended upon for 
very many years longer. The cost of transit from 
India tended to preclude any very general supply 
coming from that direction, and the question 
then came to be,—Could Britain do nothing for 
itself? He believed it could. Ireland had five 
million acres of waste land ready for reafforest- 
ing. Scotland could offer the balance between 
that amount and the three-quarters of a million 
acres of forest land she now possessed, while in 
regard to England it would not, he thought, be 
in excess of the fact to say that it could fairly 
afford for reafforestation ten million acres more 
than its present million and a half acres of 
forest land. To some it might appear a fond 
dream, but his belief was that this reafforesting 
within the three kingdoms was not only within 


thing that would be done. The Scandinavian 
peninsula was the only portion of Europe which 
was not dependent upon importation for a con- 
siderable quantity of the timber supply neces- 
sary tocarry on itsown industries. The forests 
of Sweden cover 40,636,883 acres, and those of 
Norway 17,270,000 acres. These immense forests 
reach as far north as 60 degrees of latitude, 
and consist mainly of pines and firs. They con- 
stitute a most important source of revenue to 
the kingdom,—the exports to Britain from 
Sweden being of the value of 3,300,000/., and 
from Norway 1,600,000/. Neither in Norway 
nor Sweden has much been done in the matter 
of forest conservancy. In Norway the forest 
rights are freely enjoyed by all; but in some 
parts of Sweden attempts have been made to 
restrict the indiscriminate cutting down of trees. 
In both countries much harm has been done by 
fires, which are the result mostly of careless- 
ness, but here, as elsewhere, attention is being 
called to the subject, and something is likely 
to be done to prevent waste and supply the 
denuded portions with new plantations. With 
this view a Forest Culture Society has been 
established in Norrland, mainly composed of 
members who agree to plant with firs a portion 
of ground annually. The Society also employs 
district managers, who are required to assist 
schoolmasters in promoting a knowledge of 
forestry and giving free practical lessons on 
sowing and planting at such times and places 
as are officially announced in the churches of 
the districts. The Society was only esta- 
blished in February of last year, and as yet 
its operations have not been extensive; from 
the report we learn that twelve acres have 
been planted, and 690 sown with seed, by 
532 working members. The quantity of 
seed sown promises well for the future, but, 
strange to say, the operations of the Society 
are looked upon unfavourably by many, and a 
good deal of prejudice has to be overcome. 
The position occupied by the exhibits from 
Scandinavia is a conspicuous one on the north 
side of the central avenue. Upon entering the 
building and looking eastward, the attention of 
the visitor is directed to what appear to bea 
range of stately fluted Doric columns; these 
mark off the space occupied by Norway and 
Sweden, and are found upon a nearer view to 
consist of several planed boards, 1 in. thick, 
placed upright around a common centre, and 
21 ft. high. The boards themselves are un- 
coloured, but moulded bases and caps are 
painted imitation bronze, and this mode of 
showing the quality of the timber may be 
accepted as compact, and not unpleasing in 
effect. The stately spruce fir of Norway 
(Abies eacelsa) attains a great size in its native 
soil, and furnishes a great part of the deals 
used for building purposes. Large quantities 
of the planed boards are shipped to this 
country and to France, and the exportation of 
seeds and plarts of the Norway firs and pines 
is greatly increasing. Specimens are exhibited 
of these, as well as sections of pine, fir, and 
poplar trees, beautifully-made butter-firkins, 
herring-barrels, &c. 

In Denmark much attention has of late been 
directed to the cultivation of the forests of the 
country. Within the last twenty years the 
number of acres devoted to forest culture has 
increased from 364,400 acres to 498,000 acres. 
Of the native wood 81 per cent. of the quantity 
cat is used for fuel, but in addition to the 
native-grown wood Denmark imports timber to 
the value of about 1,000,0001. sterling, of which 
138,000. worth is re-exported in a manufac- 
tured state. Next to Britain, Denmark is the 
largest importer of timber in Europe, accord- 
ing to the consumption per head. Many of the 
forests which were chiefly of beech and oak 
are exhausted, but of these there are still some 
fine remains containing trees of great age and 
size. The beech here comes to great perfection, 
and specimens of it, upwards of 200 years old, 
may be seen in the collection. At Copenhagen 
there grows a famous oak tree, said to be one 
thousand years old, and of it several photo- 
graphs are shown. (n the walls are hung 
a series of maps showing the mean heights 
of various forest trees, from twenty up 
to one hundred and twenty years of age, with 
the cubic contents at these stages of growth, &c. 
On the tables are albums containing photo- 
graphs and coloured plates of trees, insects, 
fungi, &c., and there are models of ploughs, 
grubbers, &c., used in preparing the ground for 
forest culture. The Crown forests of Denmark 





the bounds of practical possibility, but was a | are superintended by a staff of foresters, and a 


| Society is formed for planting moors and waste 

lands with trees. The mode adopted is, in the 
first instance, to plant spruce and fir, and to 
replace these with hardwood trees, the former 
acting as nurses for the latter. Very little 
hardwood is exported. The returns show that 
45 per cent. of the trees planted were beech 
46 per cent. spruce and fir, 2 per cent. oak, and 
7 per cent. other trees. 








THE ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE AT NEWCASTLE. 


On Tuesday last the forty-first annual meeting 
of the Royal Archzological Institute was opened 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne. The inaugural meeting 
was held in the Town-hall, where the Mayor 
(Dr. Newton), in the name of the Corpora. 
tion, welcomed the members, dwelling on the 
fact that the whole district of which Newcastle 
is the centre is full of historical memorials of 
Roman power and influence. With regard to 
the controversy which had long raged, and not 
altogether without bitterness, as to the builder 
of the great Roman Wall, they could leave with 
some degree of assurance the solution of its 
foundation to such a distinguished body as that 
of the Royal Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. In Saxon times a con- 
siderable town sprang up to the eastward of 
the Roman station, under the name of Pampe- 
don, or Pandon, which was supposed to have 
been identical with the Royal village of 
Ad Murum, celebrated by the Venerable 
Bede as the residence of Oswy, King of 
Northumbria, and as the scene of the baptism 
of two illustrious converts to Christianity, 
namely, Peda, the son of Penda, King 
of Mercia, and Sigebert, king of the East 
Saxons. At a later period the walls of the 
deserted Roman station offered an inducement 
to a community of monks to settle here. New- 
castle was then known as Monkceastere, or the 
fortress tenanted by monks. The foundersof 
Monkchester were Aldwine and two brethren of 
the monastery of Evesham. Their stay was 
short, and the town seemed to have fallen again 
into decay; for it was described at a later 
period as a “little fisher town.” Newcastle 
owed its name and resuscitation to the founda- 
tion in A.D. 1080 of a fortress by Robert, eldest 
son of the Conqueror, called New Castie, in 
contradistinction to the old Roman structure of 
Pons A®lii on nearly the same site, Harding, 
the chronicler,’ speaking of William Rufus, 
ag builded the Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

The Scottes to gainstand, and to defend 

And dwelt therein. The we to incline 

The town to build and wall as did append. 

He gave them ground and gold full great to spend, 

To build it well, and wall it all about, 

And franchised them to pay a free rent out.” 
Privileges were soon granted, and laws esta- 
blished peculiarly advantageous to the infant 
community. Of these they possessed an 
authentic record. During the reign of Stephen 
the town was frequently favoured by the resi- 
dence of Henry, Earl of Northumberland, and 
his father, David, King of Scotland. Henry II. 
granted a charter to the burgesses, and esta- 
blished a mint within the town. King Jobn 
confirmed his father’s charter, and the bur- 
gesses were allowed to hold their town in fee- 
farm and at a fixed rent. Not only was the 
city itself, but also were the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham rich in anti- 
quarian interest, whether Roman, Saxon, oF 
Medizval. Eminent antiquaries, such as 
Horseley, Grose, and Hutton, had dealt with 
the archzology of the district. The history 
of the two Northern counties had m 
the past found excellent exponents in the 
persons of Gray, Bourne, Brand, Hodgson, 
Mackenzie, Raine, and Surtees, while to-day the 
literary activity of the Society of Antiquaries, 
the Natural History Society of Northumberland 
and Durham, the Surtees Societies, and the 
Berwickshire Naturalists’ Field Club, gave 
excellent promise that no historic fact or monu: 
ment of antiquarian interest would be allowed 
to pass into oblivion. The names of Bruce, 
Clayton, Carr-Ellison, Hodgkin, and Longstaffe, 
together with a number of other earnest weet, 
warranted them in believing that the efforts 0 
the past, and the results attained, were only 
evidences of what might yet be achieved in @ 
field so rich in historic interest as that of the 
counties of Northumberland, Durham, and New: 
castle. : ; 

Earl Percy, President of the Institute, having 





said a few words in reply, the chair was taken 
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py the President of the meeting, the Duke of 
Northumberland, who, in the course of his 
address, said, I hardly think that the Danish 
rule, which, under Canute and Sweyn, was 
established in England, left here any visible 
material traces of its short existence; and in- 
deed there was perhaps too much similarity be- 
tween the races to enable the antiquary after 
the lapse of ages to detect the slight difference 
which might exist, if indeed there is anything 
like a permanent building of Danish construc- 
tion still extant. Even the Saxon has left but 
few and faint traces of hischaracter. Hexham 
exhibits some, however, and I happen to have 
one very curious relic, part of the cross of the 
Church of St. Woden, whose name recalls the 
verse marking the epoch,— 


‘When Panto Moses left his Pagan horn.’’ 


It stood near Alnmouth, and is inscribed with 
the name of the sculptor in Saxonrunes.... A 
most amusing description is given by an Italian 
who accompanied an envoy from Rome to the 
Court of the Scottish king, James II., in 
the fifteenth century. Lodged in a peel tower 
‘near the Tweed, he tells how the men came 
flocking into the fort, not deeming that anything 
worthy of notice would happen to wife or 
children, though they had to take refuge in the 
tower to secure their own lives; how they 
stood round the table as he dined, and passed 
from hand to hand bread given them as an 
article they had never before seen, and how the 
writer was astonished at finding the monks of 
the priory in which they were quartered on the 
Scotch side giving to the poor a dole of “ black 
stones,’ to wit, coals. This state of things will 
sufficiently, I think, account for the comparative 
poverty of design and execution which generally 
characterises our ecclesiastical architecture, 
and which finds a counterpart in the stern 
and bare outlines of our military buildings. 
This is exemplified in the castles and towers 
with which this county is studded, where 
we have nothing to compare, I think, to some 
of the fortresses on the western frontier, or to 
Warwick, unless it be in the instance of 
Warkworth, which is a very curious and skilful 
attempt to combine domestic comfort and ex- 
ternal beauty. Yet Prudhoe, Bamburgh, Dun- 
stanborough, Norham, and Mitford are grand 
and striking examples of the feudal stronghold. 
When the feudal power declined, and more 
especially after the union of the crowns, many 
of these last were naturally abandoned, and fell 
to ruin, as the surveys made in the time of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth show. Some, never- 
theless, remain, additions having been made in 
subsequent reigns to fit them for more refined 
usages and habits of life than were aspired to 
by their first masters. Chipchase, Chillingham, 
and Belsay present most pleasing instances of 
this very picturesque combination. The remains 
of the ecclesiastical buildings are numerous and 
interesting ; witness Hexham, Brinkburn, Holy 
Island, Tynemouth Priory, &c., and the details 
of their architecture will often be found very 
curious. But the rage of the destroyer has 
fallen heavily on most of them. The fine lines 
in “ Marmion” describe well the results of the 
storm which swept over the Church of Rome in 
the eighth Henry’s days :— 
** Behold a darker hour ascends, 
The altar quakes, the crozier bends ; 
The ire of adespotic king 
Rides forth upon destruction’s wing ; 
Then shall these vaults, so strong and deep, 
Burst open to the sea-wind’s sweep.” 
Of all those I have named, and more that I 
have left unnoticed, Hexham only remains un- 
destroyed. The rest present but ruined walls 
and desecrated shrines, save in the case of 
Brinkburn, lately restored to the proper condi- 
tion of a place of worship by the munificence of 
its owner. You will be able to judge, if I may 
have the pleasure of seeing you at Alnwick, 
how complete the destruction there has been 
from the result of the excavations now proceed- 
ing; and, indeed, the reports of those who 
Were entrusted with the survey of the buildings 
ee pag by the King to private individuals, are 
. in their complaints of the injuries result- 
ng to the Crown from the ruthless demolition 
of those edifices. 
er ee there was a reception by the 
a ys e Bociety of Antiquaries, on whose 
sits _— . Ravensworth welcomed the 
ie the Ga 7 Tn and visits were paid 
~ Ase Aliey astie and the Cathedral. The 
Orica Section met in the evening, when the 
sane of the section, Canon Creighton, 
elivered an address. The Antiquarian Section 


also held a meeting, to hear the address of Dr. | 
Bruce, the president of the section. 

Some of the subsequent proceedings of the 
Congress will be noticed in our next. 








THE BUILDERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
(LIMITED). 


Tue third annual meeting of this company 
was held on Wednesday, the 30th ult., at the 
offices, 27, King-streét, Covent-garden, Mr. 
Stanley G. Bird in the chair. 

The report of the directors for the year ending 
the 3lst of May, 1884, contains the following 
passages :— 

‘*The directors have much pleasure in submitting the 
report of their proceedings for the past year, during which 
the business of the Company has steadily progressed: the 
new premiums considerably more than compensating for 
the reduction in the rate. 

A Bill to Amend the Employers’ Liability Act has again 
been introduced in the House of Commons by members 
representing the trade unions, having amongst other 
objects the abolition of any notice to employers in respect 
of injuries sustained by their workmen ; the subject will be 
carefully kept in view by your directors. This, in addition 
to one of the principal Employers’ Liability Insurance 
Companies having found it advisable to raise their rates, 
and the experience of your own Board of the increasing and 
onerous liability resulting from the judicial interpretations 
put 7 the Act, has determined your directors to main- 
tain the existing rate of premium, viz., 4s. per cent. 

The directors wish particularly to point out that, bearing 
constantly in mind the fact of the Company’s being strictly 
mutual, they having during the three years of its existence 
not only found it possible to reduce the premium by some 
43 per cent., but have also returned 20 per cent. rebate by 
way of bonus to insurers of first year. They now recom- 
mend the return of 12} per cent. to the insurers of the year 
ending May 3lst, 1884, by way of bonus earned in that 
time, 

During the past year the company has insured an 
aggregate amount of 3,600,000. paid in wages, the whole 
commission _ by the company amounting to 1682. ; this, 
as contrasted with the large amounts paid to agents by 
other companies, is a very important feature, and your 
directors think it worthy of insurers’ attention, as it is 
less than 2} per cent. on the premium income. 

In the year ending the 3lst May, 1884, 549 notices of 
accident have been received, of which eighty still remain 
for settlement. 

The accompanying accounts, after providing for an 
addition of 8887. to the reserve fund (making it 3,0002.), 
and setting aside 2,461/. for unsettled claims and unexpired 
risks, leaves an available balance of 1,249, for additional 
future bonuses, fees to directors, &c. 

The payment of a bonus of 12} per cent. on last year’s 
premiums, as above recommended, requires a sum of 7001., 
and will be equivalent to reducing the renewal premiums 
to 3s. 6d. per cent,”’ 

The accounts show that the funds in hand on 
the 3lst of May amounted to 6,7111. 9s. 5d. 
The amount of claims paid during the year was 
2,0101. 17s. 9d. The expenses of management, 
including 500l. for fees to directors, came to 
1,6541. 13s. 5d. The total premiums for the 
year amounted to 7,115/. 8s. Funds set aside 
for unsettled claims and unexpired risks, 
2,461l. lls. ld. The sum of 888/. 2s. 6d. was 
placed to the reserve fund, making it 3,000l. 
Cash in hand and on current account, 7391. 
3s. 10d. 

The Chairman.—This is the third year we 
have been in business, and the results have 
been, as in former years, very satisfactory. We 
have had a great number of accidents reported 
to us, but, notwithstanding this and the compen- 
sation we have paid, I think, as a trading com- 
pany, we may be said to be in an extremely 
satisfactory position, because it has left usa fair 
balance and sufficient to carry another 1,000. to 
the reserve fund, which now stands at 3,000l. 
During the past year we have insured over 
three and ahalf millions of wages, and the aggre- 
gate form of insuring seems to be generally 
used now. Under the old system builders 
sometimes insured half the risk only; that was 
a very good thing for the company, because, 
under the aggregate policies, we cover the 
whole amount. Still, 1 suppose builders gene- 
rally think it much the better way, and we find 
that notwithstanding we do insure the whole 
risk, it still leaves a profit, and I think 
it just as well to continue that form 
of policy. You will notice, gentlemen, it is 
recommended to return a bonus of 12} per cent. 
We have only arrived at this decision after due 
consideration as to whether it would not be 
better to reduce the rate of premium; you 
know we have to contend very sharply for 
business with several other companies, many 
of them taking risks at a much lower rate, but 
we have thought it advisable, and have been 
instructed by our actuary, that it is really not 
safe, especially bearing in mind that we are a 
strictly mutual company, to reduce the pre- 
mium. I said there was undue competition, 





and so there is, but of course we cannot afford, 
and do not intend, to compete against other 
‘companies in the same way that they seem to 
endeavour to cut each other's throat. We 


wish to live and let live. But I would name 
a case in which a man insuring in another, and, 
as he supposed, more economical company, had 
an action brought against him, and the insu- 
rance company repudiated their liability because 
the action was not brought underthe Employers’ 
Liability Act, but under the Common Law. 
We insure you under the Employers’ Liability 
Acts and the common law of the country, and 
that is the point you ought to look at, as it is 
very important. We have carried 888l. to the 
reserve fund, so as to bring it up to 3,000l. 
You will remember that when this company 
was started three years ago it was intended to 
form a reserve fund of 5,000/.; we have 
already put by 3,000/., and hope that during 
the next two vears we shall be able to add 
another 1,000/. each year. Under the Articles 
of Association a certain number of directors 
have to retire, but they are all eligible for re- 
election. I am sorry to say that our friend 
Mr. Smith finds it necessary to resign, and does 
not wish to be put in nomination again; I am 
sure the loss of Mr. Smith from the board will 
be unanimously felt; he has always been a very 
genial and pleasant colleague, and also a very 
useful one, and it is with sincere regret we find 
he will not come amongst us again. Mr. Alder- 
man Brown, of Salford, has been recommended 
to fill the vacancy. During the year Messrs. 
Bunkle & Clulee resigned the auditorship, and 
the post has been filled up by the directors 
appointing Mr. Charles Fox, of King’s Arms- 
yard, to the post. During the year we have 
dealt with over five hundred accidents, and I 
think all the claims have been settled in a very 
liberal way, not only to the policy-holders, but 
also to the workmen. I will now move,— 

‘* That the report and balance-sheet, as audited and pre- 
sented to the meeting, be adopted.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. George Burt, 
and carried unanimously. 

Mr. S. H. Holme then proposed,— 


‘That a bonus of 124 per cent. upon last year’s premiums 
be paid in the form of rebate to such members as renew 
their insurances, and in cases where the insurances have 
been renewed since the 3lst May, 1884, the bonus be forth- 
with paid.’’ 

Mr. F. J. Dove seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 
Mr. Thos. Hall next moved,— 


‘That the sum of 5902, be apportioned to the remune- 
ration of the directors.”’ 


This was seconded by Mr. 8S. Godden, and- 


carried unanimously. 
Mr. F. J. Dove then moved the following 
resolution :— 


‘‘That Mr, Stanley G. Bird be appointed managing 
director, at such remuneration as the directors may deter- 
mine upon,” 


Mr. H. H. Bartlett seconded the resolution, 
and Mr. Dove said,—I will put the resolution to 
the meeting in the form in which I understand 
it ought to be put :— 

‘* That in the opinion of this meeting it is desirable that 
@ managing director be appointed, and it is referred to the 
Board to take such steps as may be necessary to appoint 
Mr. Stanley G. Bird managing director of the Company 
upon such terms as to remuneration and otherwise as the 
Board may think fit.’’ 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman, having thanked the meeting, 
said that the next business was the re-election 
of retiring directors. 

Mr. Henry Ashby proposed,— 

‘* That the following five gentlemen, who retire from the 
Board and have signified their willingness to stand, be re- 
elected, namely, Messrs. Stanley G. Bird, H. H. Bartlett, 
John Bradney, George Burt, and W. H. Cowlin.” 

This was seconded by Mr. Thomas Patrick 
and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Geo. Burt.—I have now to propose,— 

‘‘That Mr. Wm. Brown, of Salford, Manchester, be 
elected a director of the Company in the placeof Mr. H.G. 
Smith, who retires.”’ 

Mr. J. Stevenson Jones seconded the resolu- 
tion, which, after some conversation, was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Ashby proposed,— 

‘‘ That a vote of thanks be tendered to the referees, Mr, 
Geo. Plucknett, J.P., and Mr, Thomas Clay, together with 
an honorarium of ten guineas each,”’ 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Thomer- 
son, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Burt proposed,— 

‘That Mr. Charles Fox be appointed auditor at the 
remuneration of tweuty guineas, inclusive of travelling 
expenses.” | 

Mr. Read seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. White proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, which, being seconded by Mr. Geo. 
Burt, was carried unanimously, and the Chairman 





having replied, the meeting terminated. 
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LEAKY SLATE CISTERN. 


Srr,—In answer to your correspondent’s ques- 
tions, we have always found slate cisterns get leaky 
if they often run quite empty, and especially if 
allowed to get dry, however they may be fixed or 
built up. 

We should much doubt the efficacy of ccvering 
the bottom as proposed, but if mastic, mixed with 
boiled oil, were used, instead of Portland, it might 
answer. 

We should say,—judging, of course, from ‘‘ Bom- 
bazeen’s” letter,—that his cistern has not been pro- 
perly fixed, and we think it would pay him in the 
long run to have it taken to pieces, and refixed by a 
competent person. J. & C. CHRISTIE. 








IMPERMEABLE CONSTRUCTION. 


Str,—The statement by Mr. E. C. Robins at the 
Conference of Architects (see Builder, July 19) that 
an application of linseed oil or of gum and wax dis- 
solved in spirit will preserve external stonework 
in London is so entirely opposed to present opinion, 
and to the actual experience of the last thirty or 
forty years, that I apprehend there must be rome 
mistake. 

It is, as we know, always dangerous, in scientific 
matters, to base a general opinion on a single un- 
supported fact. We are told that stone in Regent- 
street which was coated with linseed oil fifty years 
ago is now undecayed. But there are several things 
to be considered before the oil can be credited with 
such an excellent, if not wonderful, quality. Even 
accepting the fact with as much confidence as 
Mr. Robins does, it must, I think, be taken as 
the exception that proves the rule; but, if other- 
wise, it is one of the most valuable discoveries of the 
century. Nearly the whole of the present annual 
expenditure of 2,500/. for restoring decayed stone at 
the Houses of Parliament with new insertions,—a 
process fivally adopted after the trial and failure of 
numerous chemical ingredients,—will at once be 
saved. 

And as members of Parliament often trouble the 
First Commissioner of Works about reducing this 
vexatious impost, there can scarcely be a doubt that 
if Mr. Robins would, in the public interest, lay his 
discovery before him, it would be accepted if backed 
by adequate scientific evidence. 

In the meantime, I, for one, must be excused for 
thinking, as I said before, that there is some mistake. 
Can it be possible that we have heard nothing 
before now of a discovery of such national import- 
ance, and which, years ago, eluded the search of 
such Nestors in science as Newton, Fuchs, Kuhl- 
mann, Moreau, Szerelmy, and our own nearly suc- 
cessful countryman,—Frederic Ransome? I tind 
that as many as seventeen patents for stone pre- 
servation have been taken out in less than twenty 
years. Various kinds of vegetable, animal, and 
mineral substances were proposed,-—amongst them 
oil, gum, wax, flour, bitumen, blood, and water- 
glass, were to be used in varying solutions. Many 
were allowed a test trial by the Government, but 
they all failed. Not one bas secured permanent 
adoption by the public. Can Mr. Robins succeed 
with oil, or with wax and gum, when others fail ? 

In the meantime, buildings constructed with soft, 
porous, freestones blacken and decay with more or 
less rapidity. It is asreasonable to expect oil and 
vinegar to unite as to believe that limestone or sand- 
stone can exist in the presence of ammonia, muriatic 
acid, and a dozen other natural or unnatural enemies 
floating unseen in the London air. As to better 
selection of stone, no quarry-owner would permit the 
best blocks to be picked out by one customer, unless, 
indeed, he was willing to pay the price of marble. 
Such a system would soon ruin the good name of 
the best quarry, and bring the owner or lessee into 
bankruptcy. 

This state of things,— pending some further 
reliable evidence,—-is exceedingly unsatisfactory, if 
not discreditable, and appears to me to demand 
from architects, if it be possible, the adoption of 
such a radical change in the external construction of 
our more important national buildings of the future, 
as shall enable them to resist the destructive effects 
of our abnormal atmosphere. 

What this should be is a difficult but very inte- 
resting question; but I do not think that terra- 
cotta, though durable when well burned, would be 
tolerated for a great national edifice. As you are 
aware, Mr. Editor, I have my own idea on tbis 
subject, and you have allowed me to place its merits 
or demerits before your readers. It has at least one 
great advantage, namely, that the evidence in 
support of it is not only ample but local, and could 
therefore be easily tested. 

I venture to trouble you with this letter, because 
I do not see that any notice was taken of the state- 
ment I refer to in the discussion which followed the 
reading of Mr. Robins’s interesting paper. 








The Rivers Pollution Act at Reddish.— 
The Reddish Local Board having obtained an 
order from the Local Government Board sus- 
pending the Rivers Pollution Act, 1876, have 
given instructions to Mr. R. Vawser, C.E., 


Ma ichester, to prepare a plan for tie complete 
sewerage of the district. 





CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Lincoln.—The foundation-stone of the tower 
of St. Swithin’s Church, Lincoln, was laid on 
the 19th ult. by Mr. Alfred Shuttleworth. It 
is Now many years since the church itself was 
erected, but owing to the fact that the parish 
is comparatively speaking a poor one, sufficient 
funds were not forthcoming to warrant the 
immediate completion of the design. Under 
these circumstances the chancel and tower 
were left to be added at a future time. In 
March, 1879, the Vicar, the Churchwardens, 
and the parishioners had the satisfaction of 
seeing the corner-stone of the chancel laid by 
Mr. N. Clayton, the senior partner of the firm 
of Clayton & Shuttleworth, through whose 
generosity that portion of the edifice was 
principally erected. For the building of the 
tower the parishioners have to thank Mr. A. 
Shuttleworth, who will, it is understood, bear 
the whole cost of the work. The tower and 
spire, when completed, will form a very im- 
portant object in the heart of the city, rising, 
as it will, to a height of 197 ft. above the floor 
of the church. It will be of three stages, 
flanked by massive buttresses. In the lower 
side of the western face there is to be a deeply- 
recessed doorway, flanked bya blank archon each 
side. Over this is to be a three-light window. 
The second stage is to be arcaded on three sides 
with loop-lights to the belfry. The upper story 
will have two windows on each face, well 
recessed and finished on the outside with 
crocketed pediments running up into the 
cornice, the spandrels thus formed being filled 
with diaper work. Above this the spire will 
rise to a height of 106 ft. » This will have three 
bands of ornamental diaper work upon it at 
different heights, and at the corners terminating 
the buttresses are pinnacles, 32 ft. high, con- 
nected with the spire by flying buttresses. On 
each of the cardinal faces of the spire there will 
be a lucarne with gabled pediment. Seen from 
the interior of the charch, the lower part of the 
tower will be enriched with arcade work on the 
north, west, and south sides, the eastern face 
being occupied by a noble arch opening into the 
nave. The material for the interior will be of 
Ancaster stone; the exterior will be of Lincoln 
stone with Ancaster dressings, the materialfrom 
the old church being used in the new building. 
The plans for the church and spire were pre- 
pared by Mr. Jas. Fowler, of Louth, whose 
architectural efforts adorn so many parishes in 
the county of Lincoln and elsewhere. The 
building of the tower is entrusted to Mr. Baines, 
of Newark, who erected the chancel in 1879. 
The cost of the present work (5,7001., exclusive 
of architect's fees) is to be defrayed by Mr. A. 
Shuttleworth, as before mentioned. 

Blyth-on-Tyne.— On Tuesday afternoon the 
foundation stones of the new church of St. 
Cuthbert, at South Blyth, were laid. The site 
(given by the lord of the manor, Sir M. W. 
Ridley, Bart., M.P.) of the new church is west 
of the old building, and when completed the 
two buildings will be within one and the same 
enclosure. There is no record of the old church 
ever having been consecrated, consequently the 
vicar intends to devote it to secular purposes. 
Only part of the new site is at present being 
built upon, and the church now in course of 
erection, which will be stone and in the 
fourteenth century style of architecture, will, 
when completed, seat about 370 persons, and 
will cost 3,000/. Mr. W. 8. Hicks, of Moseley- 
street, Newcastle, is the architect, and Messrs. 
E. & J. R. Taylor, of Benfieldside, the con- 
tractors for the main portion of the work. 

Littleham.—On the 27th ult. a new reredos 
was unveiled at the recently-restored church 
of St. Margaret, at Littleham-cum-Exmouth. 
It stands upon a polished Devonshire marble 
super-altar, which has been prepared to receive 
it. The reredos itself is of dark oak, and has 
been made from a design of Mr. R. Medley 
Fulford, of Exeter, the architect under whom 
the general restoration of the venerable fane 
was carried out. The reredos is the work of 
Mr. Harry Hems. The main feature in the 
reredos in question is the sculptured work. In 
the centre is a figure of Our Lord as the 
Redeemer. The rerecos consists in the main 
of seven compartments, three large and four 
smaller ones. All these contain sculpture. In 
the centre the gable is surmounted by a tall and 
handsome foliated cross. The four niches con- 
tain statuettes of the four Apostles. On the 
right hand side of Our Lord is a large panel in 


| which, sculptured in high relief, is a representa- 





tion of Christ bearing the cross. On the other 
side is shown in the same way the entomb. 
ment. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Manchester. — On the recommendation of 
Mr. Henry Shelmerdine, architect, of Liverpool, 
the tender of Messrs. Robert Neill & Sons, of 
Manchester, has been accepted by the directorg 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com. 
pany for the new Exchange Station buildings, 
hotel, and offices, Tithebarn-street, Liverpool. 
The amount of the estimate is close upon 
100,000/. and the work will be proceeded with 
at once. 

Bolton-le-Moors.—In the year 1870 the sum 
of 30,0001. was left by the late Mr. Stephen 
Blair, of Bolton-le-Moors, to build and endow a 
convalescent hospital near that town, under the 
condition that if a site were not given or pro- 
vided within a fixed time the gift would lapse, 
Mr. Blair not being able legally to leave money 
for the purchase of Jana, and the money would 
go to the family of the testator’s brother Mr. 
Harrison Blair. The trustees are Mr. Harrison 
Blair, the Rev. Canon Powell, Mr. C. Wolfenden, 
Mr. Thomas Glaister, Mr. W. Hargreaves, and 
Mr. J. Hick. Mainly through the exertions of 
those who would have benefited had the site 
not been given, a suitable plot of five acres was 
found, just in time to prevent the legacy 
becoming void. Mr. Knowles most generously 
gave the land, a plot pleasantly situated to the 
north of Bolton, and about half-way between 
Mr. Gree’s house and Bromley - cross station. 
The land slopes towards the south and west, 
and the country round about is attractive. 
Since the year 1870 the money has been well 
invested, and has greatly increased in amount, 
so that a larger and more complete hospital, 
duly endowed, can be erected. The trustees 
have engaged the services of Messrs. Medland 
& Henry Taylor as architects. The building, 
as now designed, is divided into three depart- 
ments, for men, women, and children, with 
a central administrative bleck. The pre- 
liminary works of levelling, foundations, and 
boundary walling have been already let to 
Messrs. W. Thornton & Sons, and are to be 
pusked on with as much speed as may be. 








Che Student’s Column, 


HINTS FOR THE STUDY OF 
THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE.—VI. 
ROMANESQUE AND BYZANTINE. 


7 N the last article the birth of Christ was 
ae4a| referred to, but nothing further was 
Eeses} mentioned on the subject. But it was 
reserved for Christianity to give the distinc- 
tive colour to the next thread introduced into 
the web,—introduced, too, a long way back and 
alongside of the Roman thread before it openly 
affects the colour of the web; but, having once 
got a firm hold on the pattern, it has continued 
to suffuse the whole with its various shades. — 
For the first three centuries the Christians in 
Rome were so persecuted that they had to carry 
on the practice of their religion in catacombs, 
the subterranean vaults from which it is said 
the Romans had dug out pozzolana for their 
mortar; and, considering the quantity of 
mortar that had been required for the buildings 
described in the last article, it will be readily 
seen that these catacombs are very extensive. 
On their walls may be found numbers of those 
symbols expressive of the Christian faith, which 
are still used in our churches, such as the X®, 


&c. (X and P are the first and second Greek 
letters in tte name of Christ (XPIZTO2), and 
must not be confused with the Roman letters, 
as was done in a modern stained-glass window 
representing a Roman standard with the letters 
XPQR! 

In the fourth century the Roman Emperor 
Constantine established Christianity as the 
state religion; and we get what Fergusson 
calls Christianised Roman, — or Romanesque 
architecture ; moreover, he transferred the 
empire from Rome to Byzantium, — a 
called Constantinople after him,—which le : 
what we may call Easternised ewer" ed 
Byzantine architecture. For this eqneon, F sit 
two styles are coupled as the subject 0 
article. 

It now becomes more necessary to 
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various shades that are attributable to Western, 
i.e., Roman, and Eastern, t.e., Byzantine, infiu- 
ences respectively. At Byzantium, Constantine 
touched what has been called “ the edge of the 
world: the knot which links together East and 
West; the centre in which all extremes com- 
bine” (Smith & Slater, p. 210). Here he came 
under the influence of Oriental art (see Free- 
man’s “ History of Architecture” on this sub- 
ject), the elements of which are utterly different 
from those which he brought with him from 
Rome. For a time it appears that he gave and 
teft there an impression of Roman work derived 
from the Pagan temples amongst which he had 
lived; but within two centuries of his migration 
to the East, “the East” (or, as Fergusson sug- 
gests, on page 945 of his Handbook, the Sassa- 
nian style) had migrated into the conception 
and design of the Christian churches erected 
by these Roman emperors, of whom Justinian 
has left us the largest example, namely, the 
Church of Santa Sophia (or Holy Wisdom). This 
huge building is illustrated in all the hand- 
books. Fergusson, who prefers to place his 
chapter on Byzantine at the very end of his 
Handbook, p. 943, illustrates this church by a 
plan at two levels, and a longitudinal section 
drawn to his usual scale of 100 ft. and 50 ft. 
to the inch respectively. Smith & Slater’s 
“Classic Architecture” gives a section on 
p. 212, and Rosengarten gives, in addition, on 
p. 180, a bird’s-eye view illustrating the dome 
system. 

It is in the construction of their domes that 
the Byzantines differ from the ancient Romans, 
who simply placed a circular dome on a circular 
wall, with the one exception pointed out by 
fergusson, p. 345, of the Temple of Minerva 
Medica, where the dome rests on a decagon, or 
ten-sided, substructure; the change between 
the two forms being effected by means of 
pendentives. The Byzantines eclipsed this 
completely by raising a circular dome on a 
square, or four-sided, substructure ; each side of 
the square being occupied by an arch. 

This subject should be studied from Scott's 
Academy Lectures, in the excellent and clearly- 
illustrated chapters on domes and vaults. The 
student can, however, easily realise the shape 
of the dome of St. Sophia by peeling a hemi- 
sphere of an orange, and cutting four contiguous 
semicircles out of it. These will represent the 
four arches, the portion above their crowns will 
represent the dome, and the remaining triangular 
portions will represent the four pendentives. 
It should then be noticed that there is no sub- 
structure vertically under any part of the dome, 
s0 that Procopius, who witnessed the erection 
of the St. Sophia, described it “as if suspended 
by a chain from heaven.” 

Such a dome is very flat in section, and, both 
for constructive and zsthetic reasons, the domes 
were afterwards made steeper, and also raised 
on drums pierced with windows. Their situa- 
tion on plan is at the centre of four equal arms, 
constituting the nave, choir, and transept, as 
distinguished from the unequal arms in the 
Western churches, where the nave is longer 
than the choir and transept. 

There are in the Institute library two copies 
of Salzenburg’s magnificent work, containing 
(lrawings of St. Sophia, one of which is in the 
loan collection, and will well repay the some- 
what Herculean labour of carrying it home 
to study. There are also the following :— 
Couchand’s “Eglises Byzantines en Gréce” 
{one vol. quarto); Lenoir’s ‘“ Architecture 
Monastique” (two vols. quarto); Texier & 
Pullan’s “ Byzantine Architecture,” 1864 (one 
vol. quarto) ; F’. de Vermeilh’s “ Architecture 

yzantine en France,” 1854 (one vol. quarto) ; 
De Vogiié’s “ Syrie Centrale,’”’ 1865 (two. vols. 
quarto) ; and vol. iii. of the loan collection of 
the Institute ‘ Transactions,” containing a 
paper by G. J. Wigley, on “ Archeological 
Studies in Jerusalem,” 1856; J. L. Petit’s 
Remarks on Byzantine Churches”; and C.C. 
Nelson’s notes, in 1865, on Salzenburg’s work 
above mentioned; ‘‘ Early Christian Monu- 
ments of Constantinople, Fifth to Twelfth 
Century,” published in 1854 (one vol. folio). 
rhere is algo Wyatt & Waring’s Guide to the 
pomanesque and Byzantine Court at the Crystal 
alace. 
ere student will soon become familiar with 
" ae of Byzantine buildings, their 
ae 7 rbbiepros and the sharp foliage carvipg 
5 if surface treatment, which was 
a y evolved from Roman work, as pointed 
most interesting series of examples by 
ergusson (see p. 952 of his Handbook). 


Commerce carried Byzantine art westward, 
producing here and there such exceptional 
buildings as the Church of St. Mark, at Venice, 
and St. Vitale, at Ravenna (though Fergusson 
includes this church in his chapter on Roman- 
esque), and further westward still, we find 
the result of a Venetian colony in France, as 
evidenced by the Church of St. Front, at Peri- 
geux, almost a copy, in plan, of St. Mark’s, at 
Venice. But the Byzantine influence is shown 
in many parts of Europe, more in details than 
in entire buildings, and perhaps more in textile 
fabrics,—which formed the staple of Eastern 
commerce,—than in architecture. 

It has seemed best to glance at this Eastern 
ctranch of Christian architecture first of all, and 
thus leave the way clear for following the 
Western or Roman influence, being prepared 
with knowledge which will enable us to recog- 
nise the colour of the Eastern thread which, 
from time to time, puts in an appearance in 
many subsequent parts of the web. Sir Gilbert 
Scott notices what he calls the Greek or Byzan- 
tine character of Corinthianesque capitals, 
illustrated by the Choragic monument of 
Lysicrates (distinguished from the Roman 
capitals in the temple of Mars Ultor) ; by scroll- 
work at St. Denis, near Paris; by a cornice at 
St. Denis ; by a capital at St. Mark’s, at Venice ; 
at -St. John’s, Constantinople; at St. Front, 
Perigeux; by the column of Marcion, Constan- 
tinople; by carving from St. Germain des Prés, 
Paris; by the north-west portal of Lincoln 
Cathedral; and by the enriched shafts of the 
west portal of Chartres Cathedral (‘‘ Academy 
Lectures,”’ vol. i., p. 80). 

When Constantine left Rome, the Christians 
had crept out of their catacombs, and had, in 
some cases, announced the fact by building a 
church over the entrance to their former hiding- 
place, or over the spot where they had buried 
a saint or martyr. 

Rosengarten, on p. 169 of his Handbook, 
points to this custom as the origin of the 
subterranean chapels or crypts so often con- 
structed under the principal altar of subsequent 
churches. 

What form were these emerging Christians 
to adopt for their above-ground churches ? 
Fergusson, on p. 481 of his Handbook, points 
out “the remarkable fact connected with the 
early history of the Christian religion, that 
neither its founder nor any of his more imme- 
diate successors left any specific directions 
either as to the liturgical forms of worship to 
be observed by his followers, nor laid down 
any rules to be observed in the government of 
the newly established church.” This is a point 
upon which there may be difference of opinion, 
to judge from the many proofs of a precomposed 
liturgy given by Wheatley “‘on the Common 
Prayer.” 

Be that as it may, it is generally admitted 
that the Christians began on the principle of 
the hermit crab, who establishes himself in 
some one else’s ready-made shell, of course on 
the understanding that some one else had no 
further use for it. Thus, the Halls of Justice, 
or Basilicas mentioned in the article on Roman 
architecture, were found to be very well suited 
to the requirements of a Cliristian church. See 
Fergusson, p. 482. The bishop naturally took 
the place in the apse previously occupied by the 
praetor or queestor, the presbyters those of the 
assessors. The altar in front of the apse was 
ready in position and only needed change of 
purpose, and with a few alterations brought 
about by the introduction of a choir, provided 
with two pulpits or ambones, and of screens or 
cancelli (from which the word ‘ chancel”’ is 
derived), and of a transept which converted the 
plan into the shape of a cross, and sometimes a 
chancel arch, and generally a narthez and atrium, 
or forecourt, we get a series of basilican churches 
that Fergusson, on p. 485, enumerates as dating 
from the fourth to the fourteenth century. One 
of the most beautiful, that of St. Clemente (of 
which photographs can be easily purchased), 
exhibits the original choir and ambones and 
also an arrangement of piers and columns which 
form a pleasant relief to the usual innumerable 
arrays of columns (which were a glut in the 
market when there were so many Pagan 
buildings to “ de-colonnise”) that one finds in 
most basilicas. 

These buildings, then, are emphatically Roman- 
esque, or Christianised Roman, and the term 
may be fairly carried on to describe all those build- 
ings, not only in Rome or Italy, but in many other 
parts of Europe, in which the chief inspiration 





of the architecture was Roman, be the forms of 








the buildings what they might,—and of course 
they would vary with all the different require- 
ments that had to be fulfilled. A good general 
notion of the style may be obtained from 
Gally Knight’s somewhat pictorial “ Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture in Italy from the time of 
Constantine to the Fifteenth Century,” 1844, 
two vols., folio; or from Isabelle’s ‘‘ Edifices 
Circulaires’’; or, going further westward to 
France, from Révoil’s ‘‘ Architecture Romane 
du Midi de la France,” 1873, three vols., folio. 

In the next article we shall meet with another 
element which suffused European architecture 
long before the Roman element died out, and 
as fresh threads multiply, the web becomes 
more and more broken in coloar, and we have 
to look all the more keenly for the predominat- 
ing tint here and there in order to assign the 
proper title to the architecture. One peculiarity, 
however, of the English translation of Rosen- 
garten’s ‘‘ Handbook ” should be guarded 
against, namely, the application of the term 
Romanesque to all the Christian architecture of 
Kurope down to the Renaissance. In Italy, 
indeed, Romanesque architecture never died out, 
but survived in Florence and Pisa throughout 
the Middle Ages, eager to bloom afresh when 
the turn of Classic art should come round again. 
Other countries, however, so entirely threw off 
all vestige of Roman tradition, construction, 
ornament, and feeling, that the term Romanesque 
ceases to be applicable to their architecture. 

It may be as well to mention also to be- 
ginners that the French word ‘“ Romaine,” 
applied to architecture, signifies Roman, and 
“ Romane” signifies Romanesque, while ‘ Ro- 
manesque”’ signifies Romantic. 

Smith & Slater carry their illustrations of 
Romanesque architecture into France and 
England, giving examples which are also known 
under the local terms of Saxon and Norman ; 
and Fergusson, on p. 522, remarks upon the very 
gradual nature of the change, in France, from 
Romanesque to Gothic, and reserves for his 
chapter upon “ French”"’ architecture, p. 593, 
the description ard illustration of several most 
decidedly Romanesque buildings, such as the 
porch of Notre Dame des Doms at Avignon, and 
the angle of the apse at Alet. His woodcuts 
are chiefly taken from the following works :— 
Laborde’s “ Monumens de la France,” Chapuy’s 
“ Moyen Age Monumentale,” Taylor & Nodier’s 
** Voyages dans I’ Ancienne France,” Renouvier's 
*Monumens de Bas Languedoc,” and other 
works. 

The features which distinguish the mixed 
Romanesque style from the purer Romanesque 
work built in Italy will be pointed out in the 
next article, which will tr2at of a thread that 
put in an appearance from quite a different 
direction. 








Hooks. 


Practical Guide to Photography. London: 
Marion & Co. 
HIS is an amateur’s practical guide, 
giving instruction in a concise form, and 
: will prove very useful to the beginner. 
There are chapters on the dark-room, develop- 
ment, exposure, defects, optics, portraiture, 
printing, retouching, &c., as well as on the ferro- 
prussiate process, now being so much used by 
architects and engineers. ‘The work is clearly 
written, but Messrs. Marion do not forget to men- 
tion their own goods. We totally disagree with 
their recommendation of certain instantaneous 
shutters fixed on the hood of the lens: this is 
not the proper place for a shutter; it should be 
either in asimilar position to the diaphragm, or in 
front of the plate, as in Edwards’s plan. We 
should have liked to see the chemical part of 
the subject treated of. The book contains over 
200 pages, and we consider it one of the best 
handbooks for the novice which has yet appeared. 
It deals with many subjects which the beginner 
ought to have an elementary knowledge of, and 
which otherwise could only be got from more 
elaborate treatises on the particular subject. 
Attention is called to the value of photography 
to the engineer, builder, and architect, and it is 
stated that photographic reproductions of build- 
ings must always be infinitely more faithful 
and useful than the most elaborate and labo- 
riously-prepared sketches or drawings. ‘This, we 
consider, has not yet come to pass ; for a good 
sketch does not distort,—the lens does, and 
renders the near object larger, and dwarfs the 
distant; besides which, one sketch educates the 
mind and eye much more than a dozen photo- 
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graphs taken. The camera can, however, be 
made a very useful and pleasant adjunct to the 
sketch-book. 





The Fisheries of the Adriatic and the Fish thereof. 
By G. L. Faser, H.M. Consul, Fiume. 
London: Bernard Quaritch. Wyman & Sons, 
Printers. 

THis is a sumptuous book, bearing the im- 

primatur of no less an authority than Mr. Albert 

Giinther, which is better evidence of its value 

than any we could offer. 

But we can bear testimony to the exhaustive 
character of the work, and the beauty of its 
numerous illustrations, and few could fail to be 
interested in the many diagrams in plan and 
elevation of the various picturesque fishing- 
craft used in the Adriatic, their nets and multi- 
tudinous appliances; while the Cimarol, or 
device for the mast-head, acting as a weather- 
cock, and figured at p. 105, is more wildly and 
quaintly beautiful than anything which the 
pencil of Mr. Norman Shaw has produced, and 
we have always considered vanes and weather- 
cocks as amongst his strong points. Besides 
answering its purpose, the Cimarol is full of 
religious symbolism and versatile fancy. The 
book is an eminently practical one, and not the 
least interesting parts of it are the chapters on 
the curing and cooking of the fish described, and 
the statistics of their capture. Once more we 
ask, when are we to have this wealth of the sea 
brought to our tables fresh, and at a reasonable 
price? The author predicates that the supply 
of fish will hereafter be as regular and as 
abundant in inland towns as the supply of meat. 
Perhaps. But will it ever be within the means 
of the poor man? The Fisheries Exhibition was 
to have done a great deal for us. What has it 
done to increase and cheapen cur fish supply ? 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


July 25.—10,564, E. W. Brown, London, Spring 
Door-locks.—10,580, F. Hocking, Liverpool, Heat- 
ing the Rooms of Buildings, &c.—10,587, J. E. 
Tilling, London, Suspending and Working Window- 
curtains.—10,605, G. D. Peters, London, Spring- 
rollers for Window-blinds, 

July 26.--10,621, R. J. Worrall, Liverpool, Brick 
Walls for all purposes, &c.—-10,622, C. G. Tebbutt, 
Bluntisham, Bricks for Paving Stables and Stable- 
yards.—10,642, J. C. Cowell, Higher Tranmere, 
Double-valve Flushing-box and Water-waste Pre- 
venter. 

July 28.—10,662, C. Groombridge, London, 
Apparatus for Raising and Closing Window-sashes, 
Shutters, &c.—10,664, T. Purdie, Glasgow, Water- 
closets. —10,667, W. Clark, Reading, Method of 
Glazing.—-10,678, S. Johnson and R. Freeman, 
London, Flooring, &c. 

“uly 29.—10,687, J. Shanks, Barrhead, Water- 
closcts and Urinals.--10,703, W. B. Shorland, Man- 
chester, Latches.—10,707, J. Wolstenholme, Man- 
chester, Pipe-trench for building purposes.—10,712, 
E. J. Day, London, Travellers for supporting Win- 
dow-curtains, &c.—10,717, W. J. Holmes, London, 
Instantly Syphoning with great velocity for Flushing 
Closets, &c.—10,731, R. Weaver, London, Water- 
waste Preventers.—10,742, S. B. Goslinand J. J. 
Brown, London, Water-closet Apparatus. 

July 30. — 10,751, R. Ann, Handsworth, Auto- 
matic Spring Hinge. — 10,754, E. W. Buller, 
Birmingham, Lock Spindles, and attaching them to 
Knobs and Handles.—10,759, J. C. Baker, Liver. 
pool, Apparatus for Ventilating. 

July 31. —10,801, H. T. Owens, Birmingham, 
Securing Knobs to Spindles for Door Locks and 
Latches.—10,821, J. Honeyman and W. P. Buchan, 
Glasgow, Water and Dry Closets. 


SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. + 


July 29.—-8,245, J. A. Turner, Manchester, 
Wall Papers. 

August 1.—5,845, E. 8. Romilly, London, 
Chimney-pots.—-7,767, T. Frost, Adelaide, Exhaust 
Ventilators. —9,647, H. H. Lake, London, Ventilat- 
Te _— Com. by H. L. Day, Minneapolis, 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the week ending August 2, 1884. 


5,527, J. H. Reynolds, Troy, U.S.A., Ventilators 
and Chimney Cowls. Com. by A. J. Robinson, 
Boston, U.S.A. (Nov. 26, ’83, price 6d.) 


A dome-shaped plate is Pa above the chimney, and 
another similar but inverted plate is placed below, and the 
pipe from the chimney rises through the centre of the 
atter. A shield is fitted round these plates bearing an 
annular space round their peripheries inside the shield. 





* Con:piled by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Flect- 
street. 


t Open to public inspection for two months from the 
dates named. 





5,772, D. R. Clymer, Reading, U.S.A., Construc- 


tion of Ceilings and Floors of Buildings for facili- 
tating exit therefrom in case of Fire. (Dec. 18, ’83, 


6d.) 

A hole is made in the flooring of each room, and a corre- 
sponding hole in the ceiling below, both being fitted with 
hinged doors, and coiled up between the two is a ladder by 
which access is granted to the room below. 

5,905, E. Edwards, London, Detonating Alarm for 
Doors, Windows, &c. Com. by H. Gibout, Paris. 
(Dec. 28, ’83, 2d.) 


A hammer is pivoted on the door-post, and is held back 
by a catch on the door. When the door is opened the 
catch is released, and the hammer falls on the d-tonating 
cap of a cartridge placed in a recess in the door-post. 


(Pro, Pro.). 

5,931, W. R. Lake, London, Portable Ladder 
Apparatus to serve asa Fire Escape. Com. by E. 
Canziani, Milan. (Dec. 29, ’83, 2d.) 

A series of ladders are arranged and fitted on a portable 
carriage, and the ladder is erected by joining the several 
parts together, (Pro. Pro.) 


atliscellunen, 


Arbitrations.—A Bill has been introduced 
into the House of Lords by Lord Bramwell for 
consolidating the general law as to arbitration. 
It does not deal with special measures of arbi- 
tration, such as the Act of George IV. regarding 
disputes between masters and workmen, or with 
the special provisions for arbitration contained 
in many Acts of Parliament, as, for instence, in 
the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act or 
the Land Clauses Consolidation Act. The Bill 
proposes no change in the law; the utmost that 
it does is, when there are conflicting decisions, to 
state the law in accordance with what appears to 
be the correct view. It isintended, however, by 
those at whose instance the Bijl has been pre- 
pared to propose certain changes in Com- 
mittee. Among these are an abridgment of 
the power of revokng submissions to arbitra- 
tion; the simplification of procedure in some 
respects; the laying down a common form of 
submission in accordance with the general 
understanding of men of business, which is to 
be implied in all references unless the contrary 
is expressed; the assimilation of the English 
and Scottish law of arbitration; the enabling 
an arbitrator to procure the attendance of wit- 
nesses out of the High Court’s jurisdiction; 
the alteration of the law as to the liability of 
executors and administrators who refer; and 
the simplification of the law as to costs.— 
Standard. 

The Extensions at the Waterloo Rail- 
way Station.—The South-Western Railway 
Company are vigorously carrying out the en- 
largement of their Waterloo Station, the works 
in connexion with which have been continuously 
going forward during the last four or five years. 
For some time past they have been the owners 
of a large block of property on the east side of 
York-road, and extending to the west boundary 
of the station. Upon this property stand 
several houses and shops, and other business 
premises, all of which are at present in course 
of demolition in order to clear the site for the 
erection of an extensive block of new offices 
having their frontage to York-road, the build- 
ings being a continuation of those recently 
erected on the south side of the York-road 
approach to the station. They will have a 
frontage to York-road of upwards of 200 ft. in 
length. In addition to these buildings the roof 
of the enlarged station westward for giving in- 
creased accommodation for the Windsor traffic 
is at present in course of construction. The 
Iron Roof Construction Company are supplying 
the iron. 

New R. C. Church and Presbytery, 
Bootle.—On the 20th ult. the foundation-stone 
of a new church for the Very Rev. Dean Kelly 
was blessed by Dr. O'Reilly, R.C. bishop of 
Liverpool. The presbytery has accommodation 
for four priests, and the church, which is of 
large proportions, is designed in the style of the 
Early Decorated period, and built of local red 
sandstone, the wall-facings being hammer- 
dressed. It has a spacious nave, aisles, and 
chancels, with carefully-arranged confessionals, 
and is 63 ft. wide internally and 152 ft. long. 
Messrs. Hadfield & Son, of Sheffield, are the 
architects, and Mr. W. Haworth is acting under 
them as clerk of the works. Messrs. G. Woods 
& Son, of Stanley-road, Bootle, are the con- 
tractors, their foreman being Mr. Bishop. 

Electrical Fropulsion of Tramcars.— 
We understand that the Ryde (Isle of Wight) 
Pier company are about to make experiments 
on the propulsion of their tramcars by electrical 
energy.—HElectrician. 




















Thames Communications. — At the lag 
meeting of the Court of Common Council, My 
F. Green, chairman of the Bridge-house Estates 
Committee, reported on the reference of the 
20th of December last, recommending that 9 
low-level bridge with mechanical openings be 
erected at Irongate-stairs, at the end of the 
street known as Little Tower-hill, by the Cor. 
poration, out of money to be raised on the credit 
of the Bridge-house Estates, and that it be 
referred back to the Committee to obtain ang 
submit a design or designs for such a bridge 
together with an estimate of the expense, and 
for authority to make such inquiries, seek guch 
practical information, and obtain such pro. 
fessional and other assistance as the Com. 
mittee may think necessary to enable them 
to form a sound judgment upon the subject, 
in view of an application being made to 
Parliament during the present year. Mr. 
Deputy Fry moved, as an amendment, the 
omission of the words “ with mechanical open- 
ings.’ Mr. Peebles seconded the amendment. 
After a long debate, the report of the com- 
mittee was carried by eighty-three votes as 
against fifty-eight recorded for Mr. Deputy Fry’s 
amendment. Mr. Peebles moved an addition 
to the report, instructing the committee to 
publicly advertise for designs and offer pre- 
miums, and that three umpires be appointed, — 
the President of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, the President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and an engineer to be 
selected by the committee,—to award the 
premiums, and to advise the committee which 
design was most suitable for adoption. This 
amendment was defeated by 81 votes to 40, 
and, no further amendment being proposed, the 
report was put and carried. We are informed 
that in the division which took place upon Mr. 
Peebles’s amendment five of the six architects 
who are members of the Court were present and 
took part, viz., Deputy Hammack, Deputy 
Saunders, and Deputy Taylor, who voted with 
Mr. Peebles, and Mr. H. H. Bridgman against. 


The Statistical Works of Dr. Farr.—It 
has long been the source of much regret 
amongst students of vital statistics, as well as 
among those practically interested in this branch 
of sanitary science, that the valuable statistical 
work of the late Dr. Farr is, from the form and 
manner of its publication, not generally avail- 
able. The Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 
propose, in these circumstances, to pubiush a 
selection from Dr. Farr’s official reporis, papers, 
and addresses, and have confided the selection 
and editing of this memorial of his labours to 
the capable hands of Mr. Noel A. Hunsphreys, 
of the Registrar-General’s Office. It is pro- 
posed thai the volume should consist of not less 
than 450 pages 8vo., and that it be published at 
the price of 30s., or, to subscribers, one guinea, 
provided that the number of subscribers war- 
rants the Institute in incurring the expense of 
publication. Intending subscribers are requested 
therefore, to send in their names without delay 
to the Secretary of the Institute, in order that 
the Council may be able to determine whether 
they will obtain sufficient support to justify 
them in publishing the book. 


Machinery at the Shrewsbury Agri- 
cultural Show.—Referring to the recent show 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, held at 
Shrewsbury, Messrs. W. H. Bailey & Co., of 
the Albion Works, Salford, were exhibitors of 
a novelty in the shape of a modification of 
their well-known hot-air engine, of the vertical 
type, in which an ordinary gas-jet is employed 
for the purpose of generating the heat neces- 
sary for driving the engine, instead of using 
gas-coke or other fuel. This engine 18 de- 
scribed as a pumping-engine, and is intended 
to be employed for the purpose of pumping 
domestic water supplies. The advantage of 
thisform of pump is that after it 18 once put 
into motion it can be left for hours, no stoking 
being required, whilst the amount of gas con- 
sumed varies from 15 ft. to 30 ft. per hour, 
according to its duty. Messrs. Bailey & Co. 
also exhibited their ordinary patterns of hot- 
airengines.  . 

The Island of Herm.—We are informed 
that this property has been sold by private com 
tract by Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, Farmer, ‘ 
Bridgewater, for about 7,500/. The purchaser : 
a member of a firm of Scotch fish-curers, an! }- 
is understood that, in addition to the agricul” 
tural and other resources of the island, it 18 
intended to make it a depot for the fish-curing 
business. 
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New Buildings in Wych- street and 
Holywell-street.—The demolition of several 
of the ancient houses in Wych-street and Holy- 
well-street has been quickly followed by the 
erection of new buildings of modern character. 
The ground-floor of the Wych-street frontage 
contains five shops and the Holywell-street 
frontage six shops. The portions of the build- 
ings are faced with polished Aberdeen granite 
piers resting on Portland stone bases. Above 
them are cornices in Bath stone, the upper 
portions of the frontages being in that material 
and yellow brick. They contain two floors, 
with an additional dormer floor set back some 
distance to the rear of the main cornice. The 
first and second floors have each ranges of six 
three-light mullion windows, the central part of 
the windows having arched heads. Between 
the windows the frontages are ornamented with 
fluted and panelled pilasters, carried up to the 
main cornice. The dormers have alternate 





arched and pediment heads. The upper floors 
are intended to be let as offices, the entrance 
being in Holywell-street. Messrs. Francis & 
Sons, of Old Broad-street, are the architects, 
and Mr. Richard Condor, of Ball’s Pond, the 
contractor. Mr. C. Chandler is foreman of the 
works. 

The Re-Building of Garden-court.—The 
rebuilding of the chambers on the west side of 
Garden-court, in the Temple, which was recently 
taken down, and which included the apartments 
at one time occupied by Goldsmith, will very 
shortly be commenced. The necessary excava- 
tions preparatory to getting in the founda- 
tions, are now in progress, and the superstruc- 
ture is expected to be proceeded with in about 
a month from the present time. The buildings 
will be erected from the designs of Mr. St. 
Aubyn, architect to the Honourable Society of 
the Middle Temple, Messrs. Patman & Fothering- 
ham being the contractors. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom required. Premium, =e Page 
SEIMEI Sinndnadcadhasiabiidiishenteemnenaseuhcdagieent Corporation of Stockport) £50, £30, £20 ............ OCTOBER Ist} ii. 
CONTRACTS. : 
. . Architect, Surveyor Tenders to be 
Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom required. En gine ~~ — "7 oliv. = “. Page 
eee jecneunenesann cannsitnenaiie Corporation of Burton- 
UDOR-TTOME ccccaccosece James Mansergh......... August 11th | ii, 

LL TTT OE TTT Willesden Local Board | O. Claude Robson ...... August 12th | xv. 
Coastguard Buildings, near Weymouth ......... pO REE ES co, ii, 
5 eee ieuncsenee sepenenadsies eg eee, ee eteceeee do. ii, 
Tron Galleries, Infirmary..............ccccccscssooess Guardns of St. Leonard, 

Shoreditch ............ J. Wallace Peggs......... August 13th | ii, 
ES a eee Bournemouth Comisnrs | G. R. Andrews............ August 16th | ii. 
REELS SSE RE a ae Dorking Local Board... | Smith & Austin ......... August 18th | ii. 
I MT sbiiniid dhiddesditennretabentcrsebdendndades Grdns of Croydn Union! —_a... eee. do, ii, 
NINE SEI 0st aiconnscninsintnladamsebbehisas Hornsey Local Buard |T. de Courcy Meade, C.E. do. XV. 
Additional Schoolrooms, &C¢, ...............000..008- Grays Thurrock Schl] B4 | E. Clerk Allam............ do, Xv, 
IIE istics caiehindaemdanceniamecdoobeiiveiuiia Brentford Local Board | — Lacey..................... August 19th | xv. 
SP NOUPGI, "WOME scccccntncnncsccécececcoaianss Barrett’s Screw-Stopper 

Bottling Co., Lim....| H. Stopes & Co. ......... Augu:t 23th | xv. 
SND SEEN, sacinncininesonsiegsadnecncdinds anand Guardns of St. Leonard, | 

Shoreditch .......... Lee & Sanith .......cecccces do. il 
Relief, &c., Offices, Longton .........sccccecseseree: Stoke-on-Trent Guardns “%. E. Scrivener ......... do, il. 
Painting, Netley Hospital ............ccccccccccsses- War Department......... OEE. stnintansiiaenatannn August 21st ii, 
RTE RAT ETE CE Guardians of St. Mary, 

Islington ......... woken | WM MEINE sncnancccsnnecs do, ii, 
a a ea ED itaniuetnanntee .... | August 22nd | ii. 
EE eae Corporation of Walsall | 0. August 23rd ii. 
Enlargement of Gas Works, Darenth Asylum) Met. Asylums Board ... | A. & C. Harston ......... August 25th xv. 
Fire-Escape Bridges....... ianbentinlp etpiinitninienngiaipulie Guardns of St. George’s | | 

| RRR eee H,. Saxon Snell............ do. ii. 
Press-I[ ase, &c., for treatment of Sewage...) Wimbledon Local Brd Official ...........cseeeeeees August 26th , xv, 
Repairs, &c., Public Buildings ..................... Commissioners of Wrks do. August 29th ii. 
New Road and Sewer, Wood Green............... ef oes Sextus Dyball ............ Not stated = xv. 








PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 























aici 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. a gy “ Salary Page 
Onrator, Art Museum ..............cccccccccoscceccoes Cor. of Manchester...... I TI iis vient htiinitcdnantwinieiitnies | xvi, 
ge gpg ERS cee aN OTE Wigmore Highway Bd.| August 14th | 1502....000 0c ccc cc eeees | xvi. 
TR TTR TIT Grdns of Bromsgrve Un. } August 15th | Not stated.................. | XVi 








eee 





TENDERS. 


For rebuilding the Ship and Turtle Tavern, Leadenball- 
street, for Messrs. C. & A. Painter. Mr. Geo. Sparks, 8, 
Great St. Helen’s, architect Quantities by Mr. Henry J. 
Treadwell, 5, Agar-street, Strand :— 


i alata iit eliia itn £21,260 0 0 
i ahs «. 21,200 0 0 
8 a Riecscoctiane 20,850 0 O 
nf RR RR 20,366 0 O 
OUP TIO, cncccacccctnnsroscondiennn 20,365 0 O 
IE SR ge 20,270 0 O 
RR init 20,159 0 0 
. ., reas 19,886 0 0 
£8 19,885 0 0 
Rider & Son...........0ccc00 pesecennenenecte 19,868 0 0 
,_ S "Peet ptosceseses 19,373 0 0O 
SPL LALA ALE 19,138 0 0 
CA eG 18,162 0 0 





for the erection of new Town-hall, Gosport, for the 
Town-hall Committee acting on behalf of the Local Board, 
uardians, Overseers, and the Thorngate Trustees. Messrs, 
avis & Emanuel, architects, 2, Finsbury-cireos, City. 


Quantities supplied , 
Adelphi ._ pphed by Mr. H, P. Foster, 5, John-street, 


V. Hill & Co., Gosport .......ccccceeeee. £9,564 0 0 
Foster & Dicksee, Rugby ..........000. 9,555 0 0 
G. Burbidge, Southsea ........ lnitbiensie 9,363 0 0 
J. Barton, te 9,970 0 0 
W.R. & C, Light, Portsmouth ...... 8,959 8 6 
W. Lowe, Gosport .......c..ccsssseeeseees 8,788 410 
J. Crook, Southampton .............000 . 8,327 12 0 
D. W. Lewis, Southsea (accepted)... 7,996 11 4 





Baia ootttee neeanee at Teddington, for Mr. G. H. 
street, Adelpef A. Dunnage, architect, 5, John- 
» & P. Hermon, 21, King-street, St. 


ames’s (accepted) ....., £1,727 0 0 








For rebuilding and alteration of premises, Little Park- 
street, for the Guardians of the Coventry Union. Mr. 
T. W. Whitley, architect, Bank-chambers, Coventry :— 


T. Mayo & Son, Coventry .........ccecerse £640 0 O 
J. Worwood, Coventry .........-ccccccceee . 627 0 0 
ree 613 0 0 
Lester & Wincote, Coventry............+6. 608 12 0 
J. Makepeace, Coventry ..............c00 574 0 0 
C. Garlick, Coventry (accepted)......... 540 0 0 





For completion of premises, Bective-buildings, Ducks. 
foot-lane, fr Mr. E. H. Thompson, Mr. J. W. Brooker 
architect, 13, Railway Approach, London Bridge :— 

J. Beale (accepted)..... . £980 0 0 


’ 








For rebuilding premises, Finsbury, for Finsbury Estates 
Company (Limited). Mr. J. W. Brooker, architect :— 


Hall, Beddall, & Coz i::.......cccesceceee £15,939 0 0 
W. Brass ....ccce secncchenegnanmeteinceies s. 15,750 0 O 
SE MN dcvudecncetinnghtiicatsncsepenies 15,659 0 0O 
SN ova oinediatin chabcindnothiednstibainens ooee 15,223 0 O 
EES ey Ate 15,141 0 0O 
EWOME GE GO, dnc cicaccactncheccuneccesse 14,973 0 0 
Wm. Downs (accepted) ............... 14,967 0 





For erecting the internal fittings to the Green Man and 
Still public-house, Upper Whitecross-street, for Mr. E, 


Cain. Mr. J. W. Brooker, architect :— 
BGS, nccctinedapudeiiisds+ datetibian deblbitidecs £439 0 0 
rE I 2: ee 269 0 O 
Wr SE ic nctbecicccdccicssecccodiinion 267 0 O 
J. Beale (accepted) .......00...ccsegccees eocce 260 0 O 





For altsrations and additions to the Limes, Warwick- 
road, New Barnet, for Mr. G. Page. Mr. J. W. Brooker, 
architect :— 








W. James aati seceekaee 0 O 
AS ED SS eS beeeneen . 302 0 0 
G. J, Kick (accepted) 256 0 0 








For the restoration of Highfield House, Catford Bridge. 
Kent, partially destroyed by fire, for Mr. Alderman White, 
head. Mr. Josiah Houle, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 71, Guild- 
ford-street, W.C. :— 


J OPTANG, 0.000000 ennai enaieatinemadesenemennand £3,164 0 0 
PINE thncncintenestdcinnnaieicmnteninnh 3,029 0 0 
ROGEEOF occ. ccccoccccccee euudeewtecdadacenaunts 2,658 0 O 
SEIDEN nnicesnansnddicecmbiemnntioniidn 2,645 0 0 





For four houses and shop at Grassmoor, near Chester- 
field (exclusive of bricks, which will be supplied by the 
prepenreartl, for the executors of the late Mr, C. Oxley. 
r. 8S. T. Rudge, architect, Hucknall, near Mansfield. 
Quantities supplied by Messrs. Rudge & Sharpe :— 














Farnsworth & Sen, Cromforth........ ... £610 0 0 
Thos. Madin, Chesterfield.................. 608 13 0 
Wheeldon Bros., Belper (too late)...... 580 0 0 
C. Marsden, Brampton ...... ‘ . 55817 O 
eS EEE 549 0 0 
TEATS .. 53616 4 
D. Jowett, Grassmoor ..........cccesceces . 51717 O 
R. Dennis, Kirkby Folly .............000 . 514 0 0 
| ea =) 
H. Shaw, Sutton-in-Ashfield.,............. 505 9 9 
E. Tinkler, Clay Croas ........cccccccccoces 498 0 0 
Roe & Son, Alfreton alata 496 19 6 
Wilson & Wain, Pilsley.................008+ 469 15 0 
Revill & Holmes, Grassmoor™*............ 433 2 0 
* Accepted, 





For new house, for Mr. W. H. Manser, Newmarket. 
Mr, Jobn Flatman, architect, Newmarket :— 


TT ASLAN DE: £1,645 0 0 
Simpson & Sons........cccccccceesees aedeoens 1,480 O- 0 
p Se 1,393 0 0 
Saint & Sons ......... ciatbenieniaaie a 1,360 0 0 
Kerridge & Shaw ...........0.008 seaienanenl 1,247 0 0 
Denson (accepted) ...........0.00 sini 1,200 © 0 





For painting, &c., Settles-street Schools, for the School 
Board for London :— 
E. J. Coombe, St. George’s ...........000 £257 0 0 





For painting, &c., Farncombe - street Schools, Ber- 


mondsey :— 
E.J. I iad inerimnindtins seennesinseens £259 0 0 








Muggeridge. Mr. Geo, Loe, architect :— 
BEUStace® ..ccccccecee eanepoeouane £1,006 0 0 
SOBTUEE ...covececeerscBccreecenncesoncacengece mm a 
Hollows y......ccccccccece avicinerehtemabeetates 980 0 0 
CREUSR . ccccacsecsaststnccocscnceee seeccenecetes 935 0 0 
Marriage (accepted)  ......s.cceeccceeeees 878 0 0 





School Board, Mr. Robt. Ridge (Surveyor to the Board), 
architect :— 
Marriage, revised estimate (accepted) ... £3,540 0 0 








W. C. Hood, M.D. Mr. George A. 


lane, for Mr. D Lo .D. 
Quantities by Mr, C, L. Cadney, 57, 


Dunnage, architect. 
Moorgate-street :— 


RO Dy, cccccccccccnccesevesteseccscesecs £1,099 10 6 
. eS 2 RARE Poon 963 18 0O 
BR a rene 926 0 0 


* Accepted subject to certain reductions, 





For alterations and additions to shop, 206, Upper-street, 
Islington, for Mr. L. Siegenberg. Mr. Geo. M‘Donell, 
architect, 2, Arundel-square :— 

GRRE ecncaccascetesepesecehevssnseiattiningsietent £730 0 0O 
Go.dman (accepted) .......-... abit nuvemeibi 700 0 0 





For laying down a 6-in. fire main and fitting up hydrants 
at the Workhouse Schools, Hornsey road, for the Guardians 
of the Poor of St. Mary, Islington. Mr. William Smith, 
architect, 1, Gresham-buildings :— 





FOGG ccccnccccsccvccccesccccccasecscecccecessccoes £242 5 O 
MOrPyWOAtRG® ccccccccccsccccccccccccssccescces 230 0 O 
ORE cescntoccnntaces sabpocnnpneserteccccanns 215 0 0 
Shand, Mason, & Co. ......cccccccccccccecsee 195 0 0 
SIMPSON ..c.ccccccccccccccccccsescvcescscsescceses 139 18 0 





For the erection of new school buildings, with master’s 
house, in the Enborne-road, for the Governors of St, 
Bartholomew’s Grammar School, Newbury. Mr. J. P. 
Power, architect, Basinghall-street, London, Quantities 
by Messrs, Batstone Bros. :— 


A. 
B. E. Nightingale, London... £8,176 0 0 ... — 
T. L. Green, London ......... 7,795 0 0 ... £59 
E. James, Newbury...... sila 7,33710 0 .. — 
Harris & Wardrop, London. 7,274 0 0 ... 50 
Silver, Sons, & Filewood, 
Maidenhead .............00005 7216 0 0 .. & 
8. Elliott, Newbury............ 7,170 0 0 ... 6&8 
J. Crook, Southampton ...... 710 6: 8 in 
Stephens & Bastow, London 6,999 0 0 .. — 
W. H. Simmonds, Reading.. 6,983 0 0 ... 45 
H. J. Sanders, Southampton 6,883 0 0 ... 50 
C. Claridge, Banbury ......... 6,756 0 0... 30 
Ball, Sons, & Co. (Limited), 
Southampton ..........++++ 6,581 0 = “= 





A. Allow if stone te anew 
* Accepted conditionally, 


For stabling, &c., at The Vale, Sydenham, for Mr, T. B. 


For additions to Brighton-road Schools, for the Croydon 


For painting, &c., at the Workhouse Schools, Hornsey- 


road, for the Guardians of the Poor of St. caf Islington, 
Mr. William Smith, architect, 1, Gresham-buildings :— 
GROUREGE 40cccccccccccccccsssccenscssoceesbenese £650 0 0 
BREMW. .. .ccccocccceccscccccccccsscoccoccccssveecesess ‘82 0 0 
BE FGDs. cncnscccccnccsscccccscveseseseontnes 547 0 0 
RIT vicccorcccsnisacceocccngneecesceuweqsasdingets 530 0 0 
WR occicdscsencsccctinanhaccinscdiancedbiicns 453 10 0 
TIE ict duubateinbinedunagennianenitn epaabesaannees 432 0 0 
Re Bice ceccecccececncctncccqcesecapecsaste 395 0 0 
RA BG cn ccndicdncctncaccctcdedocecscoonpionns 374 0 0 
BIUTHOGS cccccceccccccecscccccccceccececescsuoossee 367 0 0 
TREE GOR ccccccccccescccscecsesescoccecséoces 359 0 O 
NN atinisocsdtescaieotecesnditnitiobants 349 0 0 
| Fer Sindeasavanenisitinn 349 0 O 
NE MOOR ivccnercccveccoscecccevecccctccsesins 343 0 0 
Wi tiicaccccvecsnscccocceoncocccecetenessctenes 349 0 0 
IEEE . ch schnisrcidsencciiatinbediriciianeneel 335 0 0 
BGT  cccoiccscoccescsscccccccsccces coccccceceos 312 0 0 
FRAG nccccctacccscccccccasscccesestonstesesbice 30) 0 0 
BHAPPC......cccccccccccccccccssoccccceccccccecscoes 300 0 0 
PIII cicicccencscoccasescccscsssssvavcscecses 267 2 0 
CI ic sncoctnnsacenartocsacemnecnapuset 285 10 9 
pee eee 272 10 9 
Ce cinincnserettinctrstatasdiitneson neaeiineas 243 0 0 


For alterations and additions to 43, Green-street, Park- 


se 


NOR SAE WEE. 


- 2B Qeuae 
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For the erection of new buildings, consisting of cart- 
shed, stores, walls, &c., at the parish yard, Wandsworth- 
road, Clapham :— 





ET SR er em IE = £840 0 O 
i en -—.-..  nugnsaebnndneetioad a0 785 0 0 
EE eo 788 0 0 
DTD TEOED «. .cossescocedeococoseonsoseett’e 770 4 0 
Leylands Bros. ..1..0..sssceseserscesesscsvesees 769 5 O 
Turtle & Appleton ..4....ccccccccessereceees 715 0 O 
VICKCTY ...c00c.ccccccccoccccvcccotesesocsooooeses 696 10 0 
BP URBEEEIT .occcccccnencncocosoncovencenesoeooseseses 685 0 0 
RITE <cncecadsnebmibientntniabenninedinaueenninil 660 0 ¢@ 
EE ELLE ADOT EP 635 0 0O 

= sista geienaieianiataecastitamiamiiitinntle 6335 0 0O 
Aldridge & Jenvy ....cccccssscesserceveseres 630 0 0 
FEET LAL ITO 625 0 O 
Do AOU OWBY  .00000cccccecsesccovccccses sesevecee 595 0 0 
RII, sins cris nie emnaimeeaadadianmaatinns 694 6 0O 


[Surveyor’s estimate, £637). 





For forming a new road between Cold Harbour and 
Bridge-road, Poplar, to be called Manazers’-street, for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 
architects, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C, Quantities not sup- 


plied :— 
i TINE... cscsscunattscessaconaciiile £485 0 0 
Victoria Stone Company .............00008 47) 0 0 
SE; SID ccccenstnegecaionpenisenneoett 40 0 O 
EN Lie ee TE 434 0 O 
8 aan E 425 0 6 
Beadel Bros., Erith (accepted) ......... 356 0 0 





For enlargement of lecture-hall, Market-street, Clay 


Cross :— 
8 aS £166 15 6 
E. Tiukler (accepted).............ceceseees « 151 0 





For the erection of a block «f three small cottages at 
Crouchfield, Hemel Hempstead, for Mr, Thos. Doult, jun. 
~~ Nek A. Fisher, architect and surveyor, Hemel Hemp- 
stead : — 


= | eee £640 0 O 
Flint, Hemel Hempstead .................. 57419 6 
Horn, Hemel Hempstead ................. 62519 0 
Mo:k, Two Waters (accepted) ......... 4:5 0 0 





For new premises at Lavender-hill, Clapham, for Mess-s. 
Arding & Hobbs. Messrs, Tolley & Son, architects :— 
Marriage (accepted)......... ......cescees £8,000 0 0 


For additions to Belle Vue, Sydesham-hill, for Mr. W. 





A, Little. Messrs. Tolley & Son, architects :— 
EERE ES © £780 0 0 
RS ae 675 0 0 
DUE setsertdicniedbiiibinndindsudliedbunpidiaiaieaeall 670 0 O 
ae 646 0 0 








For engineer~’ work at the new dining-hall, for the 
Guardians of Hackney Union. Messrs, Lee & Smith, 
architects. Quantities by Mr. Walter Barnett :— 


Newton, Chambers, & Co. ............ £12,092 0 0! 
aa t 0 0 
| “=a 9,150 0 0O 
I aii eile 8,750 0 0 
SS eae 880 0 0 
EEE TE 6,768 0 
Fraser & Fraser (accepted)............ 6,580 0 0! 


For foundations and basement on the Winchester Estate, 
Old Broad-street. Mr. F. T. Pilkington, architect. Quan- 
tities by Mr. W. Barnett :— 


8 EERO £5,939 0 0 
EEE Se 5,906 0 0O 
ELT 5,850 0 O 
EEE . 5,830 0 O 
Salada iat seieeaemiaiesanals 5,821 0 0 
SE en 5,630 0 0 
LE EN 5,680 0 O 
RRR RO 444 0 0 
erica tinciaieniinetei ala 5,240 0 0 
A RR Eat 4,973 0 0 


For heating workshops, Manchester, with their “ small 
tube’’ registered hot-water apparatus ;— 
John Ki: g (Limited), Liverpool* 
* Accepted, 





SS 


For extension of premises at 128, Goswell-road, for 
Messrs. Carter, Paterson, & Co., under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. William Eve, 10, Union-court :— 








ER Re li a ae £4,590 0 0 
I i a 4,533 0 0 
REA CO Te 4494 0 O 
ORE a IOS 4,465 0 0O 
Harris & Wardrop ..............cccccsees . 4,440 0 0 
RRR ok eR REN 4,280 0 0 
D D. & A. Brown (accepted) ......... 4,199 0 0 
Perry & Co. (error,tender withdrawn) 4,35 0 0 





For the construction of the requisite works in laying and 
completing about three miles and a half of Birmingham 
Corporation Tramways, in Parade, Sand Pits, Summer-hill, 
Spr ng-hill, and Dudley-road, to the borough boundary :— 

J. Biggs, 3, Villa-road, Handsworth (accepted), 
at schedule of prices. 





For alterstions and aditions to St. Paul’s Church, 
Knowbury, Salop. Mr. Edward Turner, architect, Bowl- 
ing-green-street, Leicester. Quantities supplied :— 

Thrall & Payne, Leicester ..............- £1,756 90 O 
J. Grosvenor, Ludlow...........+s0+se0- 1,690 0 0 





remises, Nursery- 
oseph Greenaway, 


For alterations and additions to 
road, Reading, for Mrs. Venner. Mr. 
architect, 19, Duke-street, Reading :— 





Simmonds ......... Peel Saleh arent NS £164 0 O 
| NERC GEE ee ee 161 0 O 
eas wists iiaiemeaaiitaialtile 149 6 O 
Hawkins... ES eee Le ee 135 O 0 








For alterations, &c., to the George and Dragon public- 
house, Hackney-road, for Messrs. Francis & Co. Messrs. 
Bird & Walters, architects :-— 


| RETESET A ee TO £225 0 O 
II «nn enatnistaieimaniidiincneeitinn: adeaiaiaied 222 0 0 
CN ee | eC 
AMT wiicencutnndtatniacsseneegenmnceadibuaionss 215 0 O 





Alterations and additions at 43, Ovington-square. — 
Messrs. Scharien & Williams’s tender in this list should 
have been stated as amounting to 1,723/,, not 1,7937. We 
inserted the list as sent. 


New Methodist Free Church, Peckham. — The lowest 
tender for this work was that of Messrs. J. Allen & Sons, 
not T. Allen, as printed last week. C -rrespondents should 
be more exact in giving particulars, and more distinct in 
their handwriting. 








Special Notice.—Lists of tenders frequently reach us 
too late for insertion. They should be delivered at our 
office, 46, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C., noc later than 
four p.m. on Thursdays. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
T. L. B.—H. H.—H. P.—R. A. B.—G. H. B. 


All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Note.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume XLVI. (January to 
June, .s84) were given as a Supplement with the 
Number for July 12. 

A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 
application at the Office. 

CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 
2s. 6d. each ; also 

READING-CASES (Cloth), with Strings, to hold a Month's Numbers, 
price 2s. each ; also 

THE FORTY-SIXTH VOLUME of ‘' The Builder” (bound), price 
Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at acost of 3s. 6d. each. 











CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under..........e00 oe a 

Each additional line (about ten words) ............ 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Anction, 
&c, may be obtained on a; plication to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) Os. 6d. 
PREPAYMENT I£ ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0, 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sent, 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“‘THE BUILDER” is supplied prrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annuyy 
PREPAID. To countries within the Postal Union, 26s. per annum, 
Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publishes, 
No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C P 





—ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTIspR. 
SPECIAL. MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE es 
must reach the Office before TEN o’closk on WEDNES. 

DAY mornings. 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addresseg 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.¢. 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addresseq 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 








Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr. 








Box Ground Stone 
Is the Best for Use in all Exposed Positions, 
being a well-known and tried Weather Stone. 
50,000 feet cube in stock. 
PICTOR & SONS, BOX, WILTS. 
[ Apvr. 





Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, 
Somerset. — Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvt1. 





Doulting Pree Stone 

HAM HILL STONE, 

BLUE LIAS LIME 
(Ground or Lump), 


For prices, &c., ad- 
dress 8. & J. STAPLE, 
Quarry Owners, Stone 
and Lime Merchants, 
Stoke - under - Ham, 
Ilminster. [ Apvr. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
dat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 





granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [AnvT. 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & OO. 
Office: 


No. 90 Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvr. 








MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 





I © CHARLES © COLLINCE'S ©. => 


O--— GE’S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting ‘‘FALL DOWN " GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD 
LONDON, §8.E. 








DISCOUNT TO BUILDERS, 











BRRABY’S pPaTENT GLAZING 


GLASS SET FREE, 
ALLOWING EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, AND PRECLUDING BREAKAGE. 


ABSOLUTELY WATERTIGHT. 


PAINTING AND PUTTY SUPERSEDED. 


OVER ONE MILLION FEET FIXED. 





DRAWINGS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
~ MODs AWD BSBSwBowTritonrs owt Visa w. ~ 


LONDON: 
356 to 362, EUSTON ROAD. 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


GLASGOW : 
335, ARGYLE STREET. 





